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INTRODUCTION. 



A wide distinction ought to be made between translating into 
a language, and speaking and writing it. Many a good scholar 
and able writer will find it by far more difficult to translate into 
his own language from a foreign tongue with which he may be 
thoroughly acquainted, than it would be for him to write an 
original composition. The difficulty of translating into a foreign 
language must, of course, even be greater. The fact is, that the 
faculty of translating rests on a talent of as special a character as 
the gift of mimicry or portraiture. Those who do not possess 
the special talent of imitating one language in the other will 
never be able to do more than string words and phrases together 
which m&y be grammatically correct but devoid, if not altogether 
of sense, at all events of the spirit of the language in which they 
purport to be written. 

Yet, how very few of the many English persons who now 
study German will be called upon by the business of practical 
life to translate English into German ? Probably not one in a 
hundred. On the other hand, how very many find occasion to 
speak the foreign language, and to write in it such a thing as a 
simple letter on the ordinary concerns of life ! This most useful 
acquiremept of expressing his own thoughts and wants in a plain 
German style is within the reach of every student of average 
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ability, who will not shrink from the exertion of mastering, not 
all the minute rules and exceptions of grammar, nor all the 
recondite phrases and idioms of the language, but simply the 
declensions and conjugations, the principles of construction, and 
a very few indispensable rules of speach. It is a matter of course, 
that he is to lay in a sufficient stock of words. 

With this view, the following Exercises have been arranged so 
as first to give an extensive Vocabulary, comprising the verbs, 
substantives, and adjectives of most common use, with the adverbs 
and phrases which are necessary in expressing time, locality, 
direction, and mode of action. The student is not expected to 
learn them off at once; but they are meant to serve for the 
purpose of verbally practising the primary grammatical points 
and rules; such as the declensions, conjugations, and the order of 
words. He will, therefore, have plentiful opportunity to learn 
them by degrees; and as the words are sorted in groups, the 
whole list will be found very handy for repetition. Too much 
attention cannot be paid to the adverbs of time, locality, and 
direction. A thorough knowledge of them is a most powerful 
aid in speaking the language; the greatest care has, therefore, 
been bestowed on setting them forth in the Vocabulary as 
explicitly as possible. 

The first Section of the Exercises is practically by far the 
most important. Although preceding the others, it should not 
be considered as merely rudimentary. The rules on which it 
treats are indispensable; you cannot move a step without them* 
The student is to return to them again and again; and the same 
task will take a different shape for him according to his different 
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« 

stages of progress, just as a man and a boy may tell the same 
story, but will tell it in a different style. But the boy will be 
understood as well as the man; and thus the beginner also, when 
fairly put to it, will soon find, that he is able to tell his 
tale in the foreign language, if not in an elaborate style and 
choice phraseology, yet plainly and intelligibly, which after all is 
the principal thing. 

The three other sections are for translating into German, 
verbally or in writing, just as it may suit the convenience of 
necessities of the teacher and student. They comprise all the 
necessary rules besides a great many grammatical niceties, which 
the student may meet with in reading. Let it be well understood, 
that they are not meant in themselves to teach the student how to 
write German, but merely to serve as a guide in analysing and 
adopting phrases and constructions, which he will find in the 
course of his reading. It sounds like a truism, and, yet it seems 
necessary to urge it again and again on teachers and students, 
that, to acquire a practical knowledge of a language, you must 
practise it, that is to say, you must read it as much possible, you 
must speak it as far as you have an opportunity, and you must 
write in it not merely the thoughts of others, but your own. 

To understand German it is indispensable thoroughly to master 
the principal points of Grammar, which, after all, is not a very 
great matter. Without this knowledge you are never sure of 
correctly making out even the most simple piece of German. But 
on the other hand, it is absurd to expect a mere theoretical know- 
ledge of the Grammar to be of any practical use; it is foolish 
and dishonest, under the vile pretence of rendering the matter 
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easy, to make the pupil write exercises which neither require nor 
impart any knowledge. The thing is still done; how long is it 
to last? 

The public competitive examinations have already dispelled 
many illusions. No system of teaching, however' ingeniously 
contrived, can change the nature of the subject to be taught* It 
is quite possible, to make a great show, and whilst complacently 
keeping the real difficulties out of view, to impart a superficial 
smattering in any branch of science or knowledge. But no sooner 
is the result of the performance put to an impartial and severe 
test, than the bubble bursts. To know a language you are first to 
study its nature, theoretically in the Grammar, practically in 
reading good authors; it is the only honest, and consequently in 
the end successful, way of acquiring the faculty of writing and 
speaking it* 

Staff College, February, 1860. 
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ON 
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VOCABULARY. 



I- — 3 <*/ yes. 

3a tttifj/l, yes indeed 
gcttij?, certainly 
allerbingg, by all means 
fretlid)/ indeed 
natitrftd), of course 
gang rcdjt, quite so 



91 e i n, no. SRifyt, not 

bur^aud nid)t, not at all 
genrifi nidjt, certainly not 
feinedwegd, by no means 
itp @egent$eit, on the contrary 
roarum nicfyt gar? 1 (why not even so!) 
you don't say so ! 



bo<$, like the French at, affirmative directly opposed to a negative. 







II.-— Verbs 


le ancient conjugation (see Gr. % pp.4— 5, and pp. 63- 


IKFIN. 


DfPERF. 


PAST PART. 


fommen 


(tarn, 


gefommen), to come 


(leiBen 


(tm, 


gefcltefcen), to remain 


ge^en 


(8**8/ 


gegangcn), to go, or walk 


flfcen . 


(f* 


gefeffen), to sit 


reiten 


(ritt, 


geritten), to ride (on horseback) 


fasten 


m*, 


gefafyren), to drive 


ftc$m 


(flanb, 


gejtanbcn), to stand 


fallen 


(W 


gefaflen), to fall 


flegen 


(% 


gctegm), to lie 


flnfen 


(fan!, 


gefunfen), to sink 


f^en 


(fa6, 


gefetycn), to see 


forcdjcn 


(forafy 


gcfatodjen), to speak 


flngen 


(fang, 


gefungcn), to sing 


fdjrcten 


(fd)tlc, 


gcfdjrlcen), to shout 


fdjroelgen 


(ffyrieg, 


gefdjwlcgen), to be silent 


ftnben 


(fanb, 


gefunben), to find 


»eriieren 


(torlor, 


frertoten), to lose 

B 
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VOCABULARY. 


INFIN. 


IMPERF. 


PAST PABT. 


effen 


0* 


gtgeffen), to eat, to dine 


trlnfen 


(ttanf, 


getrunfen), to drink 


rie$en 


(rod), 


gerodjten), to smell 


fdjtafen 


(fW, 


gcfdjtafen), to sleep 


wafdpn 


(wufdj, 


gewafdjtn), to wash 


Iefen 


(108, 


getefen), to read 


fdjrelfon 


mtui, 


gefd)tletfcn), to write 


tragen 


0"«fl« 


getragen), to carry 


{teigen 


(fti«8/ 


gefiiegen), to rise 


Jie^en 


(i°& 


gtjogen), to drag, to march, to rear 


fangen 


(ftog, 


gefangcn), to* catch 


grelfcn 


(flriff/ 


gegttffcn), to grasp 


ge^en 


(M 


gegrten), to give 


neffittm 


(na$m, 


genommen), to take 


t$tm 


(tljot, 


geiljan)/ to do 


laffett 


<«eP, 


gelafien), to leave, to let 


permit 


(fart, 


geftorfen), to die. 


ft. — of the modern conjugation (see Gr., pp.3 — 5, and pp.47 & foil.) 


leien, to liye 




QXUittn, to work 


$offcn, to hope 




tuljen, to rest 


ffcrdjten, to fear 




ftrielc n, to play 


ttftnffyn, to wish 




Iad)en, to laugh 


HeBen, to lore 




lAdjeln, to smile 


tyaffen, to hate 


. 


winttit to weep 


mactyen, to make 




feufjen, to sigh 


$fcen, to hear 




bauen, to build 


fagen, to say, to tell 


L 


))f!anjcn, to plant 


fragen, to ask (a question) 


blu$en, to bloom 


antawten, to answer 


t&bten, to kUl 


forbern, to ask for- 




futyren, to lead 


roarten, to wait 




fden, to sow 


fu$en, to seek 




n&$en, to sew, to stitch 


fdjtcfen, to send 




fhricEen, to knit 


$oten, to fetch 




jiicfen, to embroider i 


Heiben, to dress 




geigen, to show 


faben, to bathe 




faufen, to buy 


tedjnen, to reckon 




fcerfaufen, to sell 


jdtylett, to count 




beja^Un, to pay. 


e$ tegnet, it rains; e8 fdjmtt, it snows; c0 b*imcrt,it thunders; 


e8 Hifct, it 


lightens; t6 $agelt, it hails. 

* 



VOCABULARY. 



III.— SB it? who? bet, bie, this one ; flee GV\, p. 12. Rem. 2. 

blefet,biefe, this one; „ p .n. 

ICttCr, jctte, that one; „ p.ll. 
SRicmanb, nobody; Semanb, somebody; 3ebctmann, everybody. 

bad * Jtinb/ the child (male or female) 
ber Striate, the boy bet 3Cmgltng, the youth 

bag SBabdjen, the girl bie Sungftau, the maiden 

bet 9Jtonn, the man Me ftrau, the woman 

bet ©tetS, the old man. 
bet ©atte, the husband bie ©attin, the wife 

bet SJatet, the father bie 2Ruttet,.the mother 

bet @o$n, the son , bie Sodjtet, the daughter 

bet ©tojfoatet, the grandfather bie ©tofjmuttet, the grandmother 

bie (8n Win, or (Snfeltodjter, the grand- 
daughter 



bet <£nfet, the grandson 



bet Dnfel, ) ,, , 

v fN* i r ™ uncle 
bet D$etm, ) 



bet SJettet, the (male) cousin 
bet ©d)waget, the brother-in-law 



bie Xante, ) . , 

. «™ « f the aunt 

Die 9Jhi$me, J 



bie Safe, the (female) cousin 
bie ©djwdgetin, the sister-in-law 
bet ©djorieget&atet, the father-in-law bie ©djtoiegetmuttet, the mother-in- 
law 
bet ©djtoiegetfotyn, the son-in-law bie ©djnjtegettotijtet, the daughter-in- 
law 
bet ©tieftatet, the step-father bie ©ttefmuttet, the step-mother 

bet ©tieffotyn, the step-son bie ©tieftocfctet, the step-daughter. 



bet JWnig, the king 
bet <§ett, the gentleman 

(«§ett SBtonm, Mr. Brown) 
bet junge <$ett, the young gentleman 

bet.aStfdjof, the bishop 
bet SPtiejiet, the priest 
bet fPfonet/ the parish-priest 

bet Jtftjiet/ the sexton 
bet ©otbat, the soldier 



bie Jttnigin, the queen 
bie Stau, the lady 

(Stau 93town, Mrs. Brown) 
bad Staulein, the young lady 

(Stautein Stolen, Miss Brown) 
bet ©enetal/ the general 
bet Dbttjt, the colonel 
bet <$auptmann, the captain 

(pi. bie«§au))tleute; see Or., p. 38) 
bet jJetbtueM, the sergeant 
bet aJtottofe, or bet ©eemann, (pi. bie 

©eeleute), the sailor 



* The article is given in the vocabulary for the sole purpose of showing the 
gender. 

B2 
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VOCABULARY. 



ber 9tbtniral, the admiral 
ber Sltflt, the physician 
ber SBunbarjt, the surgeon 
ber 9iid}ter, the judge 
ber Jftwfmann, the merchant 
(plur. bie Aaufteute) 

ber «§dnbter, the dealer, or shop- 
keeper 
ber ^Batter* the peasant 
ber Sdger, the hunter 
ber Aunftler, the artist 
ber Didjter, the poet 
ber Scaler, the painter 
ber SSilb^auer, the sculptor 

ber BauHknlUcr, 1 the ^tect 
ber Slrdjiteft, ) 



ber Sonfunjlter, ) 



«« — ■ the musician 

ber STOuftfer, 

ber ©d)auft>ieter, the actor 

ber Sanger, the singer 

ber Sanger, the dancer 

ber ©djneiber, the tailor 

ber SBdcfer, the baker 
ber »&utmad)er, the hatter 
bie SRdfyerin, the sempstress 
bie SBdjcfyertn, the laundress 
ber &od), the (man) cook 
ber Sttnmermann, the carpenter 
ber ©teintyauer, the stone-mason 

ber 3^9^ r / tne & eT t <* slater 
ber Sautter, the miller 
ber ©erfcer, the tanner 
ber Sdrter, the dyer 
ber SBagnejr, the wheelwright 
ber ©d)mieb, the blacksmith 
ber $uffd)mieb, the farrier 
ber ©attler, the saddler 
ber ffitrtfy the host 
ber Jteflner, the waiter 



ber <Sd?tff6fa*ritdrt y the (naval) captain 
ber 9tyot$efer, the apothecary 
bea 3^nar}t, the dentist 
ber 9lbfcocat, the lawyer 
ber ©enjer&Smann, the tradesman 
(plur. bie ©etoer&Sleute, the trades- 
people) 
ber ^anbroerfen the handicraft's-inan 

ber ©drtner, the gardener 
ber ffifdjer, the fisherman 
ber £8ud)bru<fer, the printer 
ber ©djriftjieflev, the author 
ber 98ud)t>tnber, the bookbinder 
ber ©efcer, the compositor 
ber Jtityfer fleeter, the engraver 

ber «&oIgfd)neiber, the wood-engraver 

bie ©djauftuelerin, the actress 
bie ©dngerin, the songstress 
bie Sdngerin, the danseuse 
ber ©d)ufter, or ©djutjmadjer, the 

shoemaker 
ber 8rWfd)er, the butcher 
ber $anbfd)u$mad)er, the glover 
bie $u$mad)erin, the milliner 
bie «£Ieibermad)ertn, the dress-maker 
bie Add) in, the (woman) cook 
ber $ifd)Ier, the joiner 
ber SKaurer, the mason, bricklayer 
ber ©Iafer, the glazier 
ber SBrauer, the brewer 
ber 2Balfer, the fuller 
ber SBefcer, the weaver 
ber Jfcutyr, the cooper 
ber Afempner, the whitesmith 
ber Jtupferfd)mieb, the brazier 
ber S3ud)fenmad)er, the gun-smith 
bie SBtrt^in, the hostess 
bie Aettnerin, the waitress 



VOCABULARY. 



bet «6au$fned)t, the ostler 

bet Sabenbiener, the shopman 
bet.Jtutjcfyet, the coachman, driver 



bad* 3immetmftb<$en, the chamber- 
maid 

bad* 2abenm&bd)en, the shopwoman 
bet $Po|ifned)t, the postilion. 



bet ©ei(Uid)e, the clergyman ber ©efanbte, the ambassador 

ber ©ele^tte, the scholar bet SBebiente, the servant. 

(Concerning the declension of these four substantives, 
see Gr. } p. 23; Rem. 4, p. 24.) 



bet Secret, the teacher bet @d)iilet, the pupil- 

bet jjteunb, the friend bet ffeinb, the enemy. 

(Concerning the feminine form of these and similar nouns, 

see Gr, t p. 182.) 



bet 33etroanbte, the (male) relative bie SSetroanbte, the (female) relative. 
(Concerning their declension, see Gr., p. 24. g.) 



9 

aftenfcfyUdje SBejltebungen unb 3"^nbe, human pursuits 

and concerns. 



bie {Religion, religion 

bie SH$tf imp, poetry 

bie Jfcunji, art 

bet «$anbel, commerce 

bet 2l<fet6au, agriculture 

bie 3agb, the chase 

bie <§egiagt>, hunting 

bet jjtiebe (see Gi:, p. 29), peace 

bet 0teid)t$um, riches 

bet ffleif / industry 

bet 2otym the reward, also, wages 

bie 2lrbett, work 

bie ©efunb^eit, health 

bad ©lucf, happiness (luck) 

bet Ueuetflup, abundance 

bie jjteitjeit, liberty 

bie <£mttad)t, concord 



bie SBiffenfc^aft, science 

bie ©efd)id)te, history 

bag ©eroetbe, trade 

bie ©dnfffa^tt, navigation 

bie SBiefyjudjt, cattle-breeding 

bie Sifdjetei, fishing and the fisheries 

bet 93ogeIfang, fowling 

bet StxU& war 

bie Shmutty, poverty 

bie Srfigtyeit, idleness 

bie Strafe, punishment, also, the fine 

bie Otut)e, rest 

bie Stxanttyit, sickness 

bag <£tenb, misery 

bag SSetberben, ruin 

bie ©ttabetei, slavery 

bie Sroietracfjt, discord 



* Concerning the gender of these two substantives, see Gr. t p. 9. 
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VOCABULARY. 



tor @(0rit, the blessing 
fete fcieto, love (charity) 
blf @eeltg!eit, salvation 



tor 8flu$, the curse 

tor <§*$; hatred 

fete 93ttfcammitffj/ damnation. 



2)ie Sugenb, virtue. 

We ©otte&furctyt, (fear of God), 

godliness 
tie 8Bei$$eit, wisdom 
bie SRilto/ benevolence 
bie ©eretytigfeit, justice 
bie SMftgfeit, temperance 
bie ®l>arfamfett, frugality 
bie atorflo)t, fore-thought 
bie Jtlug^elt, prudence 
tor SWutl), courage 
bie Sfrelgefcigf dt, liberality 
bie ffipp&dtigfeit, beneficence 

bie ©ropmutfy generosity 

bie ©ebulb, patience 

bie ©anftmutty, gentleness 

bie Sermmft, reason 

bie ©eelenru^e/ temper 

tor ©Iauto (see Gr., p. 29), faith 

bie SMtytyett, truth 

bie Uefcerjeuguttg, conviction 

bie Sreue, fidelity 

bie 9lufricl)ttgfeit, sincerity 

bie Sifligfeit, fairness 

bie «$offhung, hope 

bie Sreube, joy 

bad SBertrauett, trust 

bie SBietorfeit, straight-forwardness 

bie Q£f)xt, honour 

bie ®&rlid)feit, honesty 

bie Sefdjetbenfceit, modesty 

tor ©tolj, pride 



2)ft6 fcajier, vice. 

bie ©ottlojlgfeit, wickedness 

bie tywfyit, foUy 

tor 9Mb, envy 

bie Ungere$tigfeit, injustice 

bie SJdfferei, intemperance 

bie SSerftywenbung, waste 

bie Untorfldjtigfeit, recklessness 

tor £eid)tfhm, levity, carelessness 

bie 9eig$eit, cowardice 

tor ©eig, avarice 

tor (Sigennufe, selfishness (with regard 

to property) 
bie €>et&ftfud)t/ selfishness (in the 
^ general sense of the word) 
bie SBttorfpenjhgfeit, stubbornness 
bie $eftigfeit, violence 
bie Setbenfdjaft, passion 
tor Qoxti, anger 
bet Swelfel, doubt 
bie £uge, the lie 
tor 3Ba$n, illusion 
bie Untreue, faithlessness 
bie Salfd^eit, falseness, duplicity 
ber ©igenjimt, obstinacy 
bie Surest, fear 
bie ©orge, care 
tor 23erbad)t, suspicion 
bie 5ftufa)ung> deception 
bie @d)anbe, disgrace 
ber SBetrug, fraud . 
tor «&od)mut$, arrogance 
bie Unterourfigfeit, servility. 



VOCABULARY. ' 

t 

IV.— SB a * ? what? £> a S, that. 

€ttt>ad, something, or also, a little. 8iid)td, nothing; gat nid)td, or butty 
aud nidjtd; nothing at all 

Wenig, little (in quantity) ; me^t, more ; i)tel, much ; afleS, everything 

bte SBelt, the world; bet £lmmet, heaven; bie £5tte, hell. 

bie @rbe, the earth bad Sfeuer, the fire 

bad 2Beer, the sea bie Suft, the air 

bad £ityt, light bet S>amtf, steam. 

bte Spnne, the sun; bet 9Ronb, the moon; bie Sterne, the stars. 



©ad SBettet, the weather. 

5>et 3Binb, the wind; bet 0tegen, the rain; bet Sftefcel, the fog 

bet Sdjnee, the snow; bet flfteif, the white frost; bet <&agel, the hail 

bad ©eroittet, the thunderstorm; bet Sonnet/ the thunder; bet SHfr, the 

lightning 
bet Sturm, the storm; bad (Stb&efcen, the earthquake. 



©ad 8anb, the country. 

5>eir ©atten, the garden bad Sfelb, the field 

bie Sanbjfrafk, the high-road bie <£ifenfa$n, the railroad 

bie SBiefe, the meadow bet 9Batbr the forest 

bet SBetg, the mountain bet <§fcpl, the hill 

bad S$al, the valley bie ®d)lud)t, the ravine 

bet ffluj?, the river bet Sad)/ the rivulet 

bet Xtitf), the pond bet See, the lake 

bet SBufd), the bush bie «$ecfe, the hedge 

bet Saum, the tree Die 9tttee, the avenue of trees 

bad ©tad, the grass ia& Ataut, the herb 

bie Jtnodpe, the bud bie SBlutlje, the blossom 

bie SBIume, the flower bie fftu$t, the fruit , 

bad Stoxn, corn bet 9Beifeen, wheat 

bet Spelj, red wheat bie ©erffc, barley 

bet 8loggen, rye bet «§afet, bats 

bie *tyxt, the ear bie ©arte, the sheaf 

bad <&eu, hay bad Strofy, straw. 
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VOCABULARY. 



bie <5ld)e, the oak 

bie ®u$e, the beech 

bie Sanne, the fir 

bie <£fd)e/ the ash . 

bie tyfyptl, the poplar 

bie QiiUi the yew 

bie ffieibe, the willow 

bet ®J>$eu, the ivy 

bie 9tinbe, the bark, or peel 

bet @tamm, the trunk of a tree 

bet ©tengel, the stem 

bad SMatt, the leaf 

bie flfcebe, ihe vine 



bie £inbe, the lime-tree 
bie SBitfe, the birch 
bie ffi£te, the pine 
bie Utme, the elm 
bet 3l$otn, the maple 
bie @teineid)e, the holly 
bie ©aafoeibe, the pollard 
bad SRood, the moss 
bie 9But jet, the root 
bet 91ft, the branch 
bet Swig, the twig 
bad iaui, the foliage 
bie Stonte, the shoot. 



©a* ©bjt, fruit (as a collective). 



3)er Styfel, the apple 
bie Jtitfty/ the cherry 
bie 3roetfd)e or 3roetfd)f e, the prune 
bie Slptifofe, the apricot 
bie Seise, the fig 
bie SPometange or Dtange (pro- 
nounced Dranfa)e), the orange 
bie Dttoe, the olive 



bie Sitn ox SBitne, the pear 

bie $flaume, the plum 

bie Ouitte, the quince 

bie $fftfld) or $fhrfa)e, the peach 

bie SWidpel, the medlar 

bie (Sittone, the lemon 

bet ©tanatoyfet, the pome-granate 



bie SBeinttaube or $rau6e, the grape. 

5>et 9lpfelbauui, bet ©intbaum, bet JHtfd)eri6aum, bet geifleubauui, ic, 

the apple-tree, pear-tree, etc. 
bet filbaum, the olive-tree bet ffictnftocf, the vine. 



2Me SSeete, the berry. 

5)ie (Stbfceete, the strawberry bie @ta$elbeete, the gooseberry 

bie <$imfceete, the raspberry bie So^annidbeete, the currant 

bie SBrombeete, the blackberry bie <@eibel6eete, the bilberry 

bie $tei$en>eere, the cranberry bie Sftaulbeete, the mulberry. 



£>te Slug, the nut. 

Die welfdje Sfatfj, the walnut bie <&afelnu$, the hazelnut 

bie Aafianie, the chestnut bie SRanbel, the almond. 



VOOABULABT. 
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Dcr ©lumengarten, the flower-garden. 
5)a« ©d)neett5pfd)en, the snow-drop bad 93eildjen, the violet 



bie $Ptimel, the primrose *" 
bit <§9agint$e, the hyacinth 
bet ©olblacf, the wallflower 
bie fltofe, the rose 
bad 3RaiHumd)en, the lily of the 

valley 
bet ftanifdje frtiebet, the lilac 

bie Sftetfe, the carnation 



bie @d)Iftffelblume, the cowslip 

bie £ufye, the tulip 

bie Settfoje, the stock (Xevicfoov) 

bie fctlie, the lily 

bad &ergif?mehmi$t, the. forget-me- 
not 

bad OeidMatt (chevre-feuille), the 
honey-suckle 

bie^ftngfhtelfe (pentecost-carnation), 



the pink 
bet Sadmtn (pronounce @<$admin), bie Siefeba, the mignonette 
the jessamine * 

bie JtotnWume, the corn-flower 

(blue-bottle) 
bet Stittetfrotn, the larkspur 
bad Sdwemnaul, the snapdragon 



bet SWo^n, the poppy 



bie 0tingeUtfume, the marigold 
bie (in Gbthe, bet) 2fgtef, the 

columbine 
bet 9tjfrt, the aster 
bet ©trauf? (plur. bie ©ttiufie), 

the bouquet 



bie STOafoe, the hollyhock 

bet Statu, the garland, the wreath. 



£>er ^uc^cngarten, the kitchen-garden. 



S)ad ©emftfe (collective), vegetables 

bet Stofjl, cabbage (kale) 

bet @J>tnat, spinach 

bet SBlumenf o$l, cauliflower 

bet @)>atgel, asparagus 

bie Soothe bean; gtfcne SBo^nen, 

French beans; 5icfetfco$nm, 

broad beans 
bie (Srife, the pea ; grime Crtfen, 

green peas 
bie 9lrtifd)ocfe/ the artichoke 
bie 9R5$te, the carrot 
bie 0tu6e, the turnip 
bie tot$e 0tufce, the beetroot 
bie SPajtinafe, the parsnip 



Die Jtfidpnftfiutet, pot-herbs 
bie $etetfitte, parsley 
bie ©al&el, sage 
bet Jtetbel, chervil 
bet Simian, thyme 
bet SRajptan, marjoram 
bie STOunge, mint 

bie Staute, rue 

bet fcafcenbel, lavender 
bet dtodmatin, rosemary 
bie SSeinraute, southernwood 
bad SBafiticum, sweet basil 
bie $tm)>ineUe, burnet 
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bie Aartoffcl, the potatoe 

bet ©etett, celery 

bie Sroiefcet, the onion 

bet Saud), the leek 

bet Anbblaud), garlic 

bet ©djntttlaud), chives 

bet Wettid), the radish 

bte .fcteffe, cress ; SBtunnenfteffe, . 

watercresses ; 
bie ©ie£fanne, the watering-pot 
bet 9ied}en, the rake 



bet Semtyel, fennel 

bet S)ta, dill 

bet 9lnid, aniseed 

bet &atttd), lettuce 

bet tftojjffatat, cabbage-lettuce 

bie (fnbtoie, endive 

bet SWeettetttcjj, horse-radish 

bet ©enf, mustard; 

bie <§ade, the hoe 
bet ©paten, the spade. 



2)ic SBo^nung, the dwelling. 



£>te ©tabt, the town, or city 

bet Sweden, the borough 

bie Sfefhtng, the fortress 

bad Zf)OX, the gate 

bie ©trage* the street 

bet ©tunnen, the fountain, well 

bie Studle/ the bridge 

bet 2Jtorft, the market-place 

bie Aitd)e, the church 

bet £itd)t$utm, the steeple 

bet dttrci^of, the church-yard 



bad ©otf, the village 

bet SBeilet, the hamlet 

bad&loftet, the monastery, or convent 

bet X$utm, the tower 

bie @ajfe, the lane 

bie ©offe, the gutter 

bet ©teg; a small bridge 

bie @d)ule, the school 

bie StatytUf the chapel 

bie ©lode, the bell 

bad ®tafc, the grave. 



£a$ #au8, the house. 



£>ie £audt$fit, the outer door 

bie Steppe, the staircase 

bad Xteppengettnbet, the baluster 

bad Statmet, the room 
bad @cf)laf jimmet, sleeping-room 
bad ©peifegimmet, dining-room 

bad Senjtet, the window 

bet jjufifcoben, the floor 

bie ffianb, the wall (inside the 
house) 

bie @d)n?ette/ the threshold 

bie 3$ute, the door 



bie «$audfuir, the lobby 

bet @ang, the passage 

la& ©todroetf or bet ©tocf, the story 

bie ©tutor the room (generally used 

in compound words only; e.g., 

&fnbet{iu(e, nursery; ©tufcen* 

m&bdjen, chamber-maid) 
bie SDecfe, the ceiling 
bie Wlamx, the wall (outside the house ; 

also, ©attenmauetfStabtmauet^c.) 
MS ©eflmd, the sill 
bad @d)lof?, the lock 



TOCABULABT. 
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ber JRiegel, the bolt 

bie tfucfye, the kitchen 

bie ©peifefammer, the larder 

bet Dfen, the stove 

bad (also, bet) Aamin, the chimney 

bad Sad), the roof 
bet «$of, the court-yard 

«£>of originally means an enclosed place, 
a mansion; therefore, the court of a king, 
or else, a farm. — @erid)td(of; a court of 
justice; (Bajtyof/ an hostelry; <§u$ne«« 
(of/ a poultry-yard, etc., etc. 



ber ©djlfifiel, the key 
bet better, the cellar 
ber ©^eidjet, the loft 
ber £erb, the hearth 
ber ©djornftein, the flue and chimney- 
pot 
ber ©iefcel, the top of the roof 
ber ©tad, the stable 
bie ©djeune, the barn 
bet ©djujtyen, the shed 



$au£raty/ household-furniture. 



5)er $tfd), the table 

bte SBanf, the bench (see Or., p. 31, 

the 2nd foot-note) 
bad SBett, the bed (see Or. 9 p. 32, b.) 
bte aJtotrafce, the mattress 
ber ©tto^facf, the straw-mattress 
bag Sttyftifim, the pillow 
bad SBettlafen, the sheet 
ber SBettteWify the blanket 
ber ftfcemmtf/ the counterpane 
bie SBett jWtte, the bedstead 
ber ©piegel, the looking-glass 
bad URaflrmeffer, the razor 
ber ©ttetdjriemen, the razor-strop 
ber fltajlrpinfelr the shaving-brush 
bie 3atynMrfte, the tooth-brush 
bie iftleibernurfte, the clothes-brush 
ber ©<$wamm, the sponge 
ber @tUfelfned)t or ©tiefef jletyt, 

the boot-jack 
ber Seurtjtet/ the candlestick 
bad Satglidjt, the tallow candle 



ber @tu$l, the chair 
ber ©djemet, the stool 

bet 9hmfiu$l, the arm-chair 

bet ©toftoatetfhs$t ; the easy-chair 

ber ©djranf, the press 

bie tfommobe, the chest of drawers 

bie ©djuMabe/ the drawer 

bet 8fuf?tej>pid}, the carpet 

bet 2$ot$ang, the curtain 

bet 9Faf$tlf$, the washstand 

bad 9Bafd)fcecf en, the wash-basin 

bet SBafferftug, the water-jug 

bie9Baberoanne,the bath (bathing-tub) 

bad ^anbtud) or bie Swetyle, the towel 

bie «§anb6utjle, the nail-brush 

bie «§ut6utfte, the hat-brush 

bie ©eife, soap 

bie ©ttefetljafen (plur.), boot-hooks 

bie 2id}tyu$e (sing.), pair of snuffers 
bie 9Ba$dfetje, the wax-taper. 
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£>a$ .fraiArowJdjcug, took 



Star $antmer, the hammer 
bet Secret, the gimlet 
bie ©ftge, the saw 
bet 9^eife(, the chisel 
tar $mt>o£, the anvil 
bie ©djraufa, the screw 

Dad ©$iff, the ship 

bad Damtffdjiff or bet ©amtfet, 

the steam-boat 
baft SBoot, the boat 
bet 9la$en, the ferry-boat 



bet 9tagel, the nail 

bet <%oM, the plane 

bad 3Beil, the hatchet 

bie ffeMe, the file 

bet 331a8ftalg/ bellows 

bie Sange (sing.), pair of tongs. 



bet SBagen, the waggon, carriage 
bet ©ampfroagen or bte Socomottoe, 

the locomotive 
bet Staxttn, the cart, barrow 
bet ©djubfatten, the wheel-barrow. 



©ad ©djrefbjeug, writing 

3)a9 $aj>iet, paper 

ble Sebet, the pen 

bie iDinte, ink 

bad Dintenfajj, the inkstand 

bet ©iegettacf, sealing-wax 

bad {Jcbermeffet, the pen-knife 

bet SBogen, the whole sheet of 

paper 
bet ©djnitt, the edge 
bet SBtief, the letter 



materials; also, the inkstand, 

bad £5fd#a}rier, blotting-paper 

bie ©ta^lfebet, the steel-pen 

bad ©let jiift, the pencil 

bet ©tteufanb, pounds 

bte Dblate, the wafer 

bad Saljftein, the paper-knife 

bad ©latt, the half or quarter sheet 

of paper 
bet Sralj, the margin 
bet Umfdjlag, the envelope. 



* 

SBeiMid)e Xrbciten, unb $Pufe, ladies' work, and finery. 



$ie Stabel, the needle 
bie ©ted nabel, the pin 
bad 9labeIM$d$ett, the needle-case 
bad Snjltnbanb, tape 
bie ©djnutnabel, the bodkin 
bie ©ttidnabel, the knitting-needle 
bet ©tifftatymetl, the embroidery- 
frame 
bet 3ttlad, satin 

bad 0leffeltuc^/ cambric (also, bet 
Satifi) 



bie ©(Jjeete (sing.), pair of scissors 

bet Sraben or Qvoixn, thread 

bad 0labelf tfiem the pin-cushion 

bet Saumwoflenfaben, cotton 

bie ©eibe, silk 

bet ©ttamin, canvas 

bie ©titfwotte, Berlin wool 

bet £affet, lute-string 
bet Aattun, calico 



vocabulary; 
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Me ©pifcen (plur.), point-lace 
bad *$ald&anb# the neck-lace 
bet {Ring, the ring 
bet D^mitg, the ear-ring 



bet Slot, crape 

bad Sltmbanb, the bracelet 

bet Stautthtg, the wedding-ring 

bie Stelode, the pendant. 



JDet geib, the body. 

©a* {JteiW, the flesh 

bie §aut, the skin 

bad SBlut, the blood 

bet Aotf, the head 

bet ©djeitel, the crown of the head 

bad 9tuge> the eye 

bie Slugenfctaue, the eye-brow 

bad 2lugenlieb, the eye-lid 

bie 9lafe, the nose 

bie fctype, the lip 

bet ©aumett, the palate 

bet &ofyn, the tooth 

bad Sa^ttfleif^, the gums 

bie JW)le, the throat 

bet 9la<f en* the nape of the neck 

bet JRucfen, the back 

bet 9ttm, the arm 

bie <§anb, the hand 

bet ©aumen f the thumb 

bad Sein, the leg 

bie Setfe, the heel 

bet Steven, the instep 

bad «§itn, the brain 

bad £etj, the heart 

bie Sefcet, the liver 

bie 9lbet, the vein 

bie 9Rudfet, the muscle 



— ©a8 ©lieb, the limb. 

bet ,ftnod}en,the bone 
bad «&aat, the hair 
bet 3U$em, the breath 
bet ©djdbel, the skull 
bie ©time, the fore-head 
bad D$t, the ear 
bad D$tldWdjjen, the lobe of the 
- ear 

bet 9Jhmb,,the mouth 
bie Sunge, the tongue 
bie SBange, the cheek 
bie Jtimtbatfe, the jaw 
bad iftinn, the chin * 
bet $al&f the neck 
£ie ©djuttet, the shoulder 
bie SBruft, the chest 
bet <Sl6ogen, the elbow 
bet Sfmget, the finger 
bet 9lagel, the nail 
bet ffu£, the foot 
bie 3e$e, the toe 
bie ©o$le, the sole 
bad SJtotf, the marrow 
bie Sunge (sing.), the lungs 
bie Salle, the bile 
bie jRet&e (also, bet 9ler&), the nerve 
bie ©e$ne, the sinew. 



©ic $eibung, clothing. 



Sat Jtleib, the dress (ladies' dress) 
bad %\l(f)f broadcloth 

bie ©eibe, silk 
bet 3*u& Btuff 



bet 0tocf , the coat (frock coat) 
bie Seinwanb/ linen cloth 
bet ©ammet, velvet 
bad Sebet, leather 
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Me ffiofle, wool 

Me SautmooOe/ cotton 



bet gla$fc flax 
bet 8ilj, felt. 

5)et 9ht jug, the suit of clothes 



bar <$ut, hat, or ladies' bonnet 

bad SBanb, the ribbon 

bet ©djletet, the veil 

bet Atagen, the collar 

bet 9foffdjlag, the cuff 

bet Anopf, the button 

«$aften unb #aten, hooks and eyes 

bad ♦ftaldtud), the neck-cloth; 

also, a small shawl 
bet ©djattl (pronounce ©d)al), 

the shawl 
bad dtletb, the ladies 1 dress 

bet Untettocf , the"petticoat 
bad itiityn, the boddice 
bet ©uttel, the girdle 
bad Aotfet/ stays 
bad SManffaeit, the busk 
bad 8fifd)bein, whalebone 
bet ©ttumtf, the stocking 



bte SKftfce, (man's) cap 

bie <&aube, (ladies') cap 

bie Stifle, pair of spectacles 

bet &tmel, the sleeve 

bet 9tod[$o$, the skirt of the coat 

bad Anotflotf), the button-hole 

bie Sfcejlel, the lace 

bie <$aldbinbe, the cravat 

bet Sftantet, the cloak 

bet 9tocf , the frock coat ; also, the 

skirts of a lady's gown 
bet £etfcrocf, the dress-coat 
bet ©djlaftod, the dressing-gown 
bie SBefte, the waistcoat 
bie <$ofen (plur.), the trousers 
bie Unter^ofen, drawers 
bet «$ofenttftget, braces 
bie ©ode, the sock 



(ein $aat ©ttftmtfe, ein $aat ©ocf en, a pair of - — -) 



bad @ttumj>f6anb, garters 
bet ©d)u$, the shoe 
bet ©tiefel, the boot 
bet $antoffel, the slipper 
bet $el§, fur 
bet #anbfa)u$, the glove 

(eitt $aat $anbfd)u$e) 
bet JRegenfdjltm (or simply, bet 

@d)itm), the umbrella 



bie ©djnafle, the buckle 
ein$aat ©d)u$e, a pair of shoes 

— — ©tiefel, boots 

jpantoffeln, slippers 

bet STOuff, the muff 
bet fftttflerfjut, the thimble 
ein $aat Aamaftyen, gaiters 
bet ©onnenfdjitm, the parasol 
bet 8f&d)et, the fan. 



©peife unb SEtanf, food and drink. 



$)aQ Stob/ bread 

bie Gutter, butter 

bad SButterbtob, bread and butter 

bet A&fe, cheese 



S)a8 9U% flour 
bie 9We$Ift>eife, pastry 
bie ©uppe, soup 
bie gleifdjbtitye, gravy 



VOCABULARY. 
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ber Aufyit, the cake 

bie ©emmet, the breakfast-roll 

bad ©alg, salt 

bet $feffer, pepper 

bet Sngroer, ginger 

ber Sutler, sugar 

ber Sitnmet, cinnamon 

bie 9Jhtdfatnu{5, nutmeg 

bad $iment, allspice 

bie STOudfatfclittlje, mace 

bad ©ewurg, spice 

bie ©ettj&rgneWe, cloves. 

Stag 8fleifd> meat 
SRinbfleif*, > 
£>d)fenfletfd), 5 
^atbfletfd)/ veal 
•§ammelfleifd)/ mutton 
<5d)tt>einefietfd)/ pork 

bad gefottene frteifa), stewed meat 

ber SBraten, the roast joint 
SRinberbrateri/ roast beef 
Jlalbdbraten, roast veal 
4>ammclbraten/ roast mutton 
<2>d)wein$braten, roast pork 

bad (jafytte) ©efluget, (domestic) 
poultry 
bad «&u$n, the fowl 
bie ©and; the goose 
bie <£nte, the duck 
ber %xutf)af)ti t the turkey 
(gebratened jbuWt gebratene@tan«> 
gebratene (Snte ; or also, «$uf)ner* 
bratcrt/ ©dnfcbrateii/ (Intens 
bratctv roast fowl, goose, duck; 
gebratener Zvufycfyn, roast 
turkey) 

bad ffiiftbrftt (also spelled, ffiitb* 

^>ret), game (dead game) 
@d)tt>arjttrilbbr&t, wild boar 
SRotbtpilbbr&tf stag-venison 
>Damimlbbr&t/ deer-venison 
Stetybfaten, roast caevreuil 
•jjafenbraten* roast hare 



bie 9Sru$e (or bie ©auce, pronounced 

as in French), the sauce 
bie $ajiete, the pie 
bie ffiurji, sausage 
bie SBrattvurft, sausage for frying 
bie SBlutnmrji, black-pudding 
ber ©cfjlnfen, ham 
ber ©pecf, bacon 
bad ©djjnjeinefett, lard 
bad ®i (plur., see Gr., p. 32), the egg 
bad SBr5bc$en, the sandwich 
ber $fannfu$ett, the pancake 
ber (Stetfudjen, the omelette. 

Der Stfd), the fish 

(speaking of fish as a collective, you 
are to use in German the plural, §tf ctye) 

ber 2ad)d, salmon 

ber ©tocf fifd) or tfabetiaw, codfish 

bie ©teinbutte, turbot 

bie Sfteergimge, sole 

ber ©orfd), haddock 

ber «$drtag, herring 

bie 9Mrete> mackerel 

ber ©tor, sturgeon 

ber Slal, eel 

ber tfarpfen, carp 

ber «§edjjt, pike 

ber @ee$ed)t, whiting 

bie ff orette, trout 

ber SSarfd)/ perch 

bie ©runbel, gudgeon 

bie ©djleie, tench 

ber SBarbe, barbel 

bie £amj>rete, the lamprey 

bad 9leunauge, the river-lamprey, 

lampern - 

bie ©arbette, anchovy 

ber tfafctar, caviar 

bie ^luper, the oyster 

bie ©d)itbf r5te, turtle 

ber dtrebd, crayfish 
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bad gBUbgefiftgel, game (wild fowl) 
bad dtebtyufyt, partridge 
We SBadjtet -quail 
bet ffafan, the pheasant 
bad <$a{etyu$n, grouse 
bie SBtlbente, wild duck 
bie ©<$ne)>fe, wood-cock 
bie SBecaf fine, snipe 
ber £tauuitetd&OfleI, field-fare 
bet 2tuet$a$n, capercailzie 
ber SBirftya^n, black cock. 



ber Safdjenftebd, the crab 
ber Rummer, the lobster. 



Set 26ffet, the spoon 

ber 9tattegel5ffet, the soup-ladle 

bet tfaffeettffet (also, $$eettffeD, 
the tea-spoon 

bie ©afcel, the fork 

bad defter, the knife 

bad aSorfdjneibemefiet, the carving- 
knife 

bad ©atjfaj?, the salt-cellar. 



$)a& SBaffet/ water 

bie 3»ild), milk 

bie @af ne, cream 

bet 5$ee, tea 

bet Jfaffee, coffee 

bie ©djocolabe, chocolate 

bie £imonabe, lemonade 

bet «&onig/ honey 

bad SBrobwafiet, toast and water 

bet ®fflg, vinegar 

bet Sttu$, the jug 

bie $tafd)e, the flask, bottle 

bad Safj, the barrel, vat 

bet Jfcorf, the cork 

bet Jtotfjietyet, the cork-screw 

bie Saffe (or ©djale), the cup and 

saucer 

eine SXaffe Staffs Ztyit u. f. »./ a 
cup of coffee, tea, etc. 



Die 3Ro$ljeit, the meal 

bad 8tfyftid, breakfast 

bad ®abtlfxfy$ud (dejeuner a la 

fourchette), luncheon 
bad tRittageflenr dinner 
bad 9lad}tejfett> supper 
bet 9iad)tifd), dessert. 



S)ad Xif$tuty, the table-cloth 

bie ©er&iette, the napkin 

bet Setter, the plate 

bie $latte, the dish 

bie ©djujfel, the basin, or bowl 

®uW>enfd)ufiel, soup-tureen 

(eine 9Xa%eit »on fteben ©d)6ffcln, 
a meal of seven dishes) . 

bet $tftfentirteQet, the salver. 



bet 3Bein, wine 
bad SBiet, beer 
bet ^tyfetroein, cyder 
bet SBitnntoft, perry 

bet @d)naj>3 or SBranntwein, spirits 
of any kind 

bet 8*an jbtanntoein, French brandy 

set Wltti), mead 

bet $Punfd), punch 

bad £>I, oil 

bad ®la&, the glass, tumbler 

bet Jteld), or bad ©tenjetgtad, the 

wine-glass, rummer 
bet SBedjet, the tankard, beaker 
bet Xti$tet, the funnel 
bet $tf)t\, the tap 
bie Dttettaffe, the cup 
bie UntettajTe, the saucer 

(both words being used only when you 
want to distinguish one from the other). 
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SDa* S>^ierrei$, the animal kingdom. 



3)a$ ©ftuget^iet, the mammal 
bie Wvfyfybit, or baa ieiblefcige Stylet, 

the amphibious animal 
bie ®ibed)fe, the lizard 
bie ©djtange, the snake 
bet &tofd>, the frog 
bad Snfeft, the insect (plur. bie 

Snfefien ; Gr. y p. 36,^0. b.) 
bet Aafer, the chafer 
bie ©pinne, the spider 
bie ff liege, the fly 
bie SBtene, the bee 
bie pummel/ the humble-bee 



bet 93ogcI, the bird 

ber gftfd), the fish 

bad ©d)aft$ietj the crustaceous 

animal 
bet SButm, the worm 
bie &t5te, the toad 
bie diauper the caterpillar 
bie ^Utyft, the chrysalis 
bet ©djmettetltog, the butterfly 
bie SWotte, the moth 
bie Stemfe? the horse-fly 
bie SBefye* the wasp 
bie <§otniffe, the hornet. 



Saa *&auattyiet, the domestic 

animal 
bie gasmen Styiete, the tame 

animals 



bad 33tlb, live game 

(SQttbbt&t/ dead game; see before) 

bie wilben or tetfenben 3$iete,the wild 
beasts. 



2)a* oferf&f Ige 

!Det (Elegant, the elephant 

baa Jtameel/ the camel 

bie ©itaffe, the giraffe 

baa 9la8f)QTXi, the rhinoceros 

baa Sftifyfetb, the hippopotamus 

bet ibm, the lion 

bet Stget, the tiger 

bet 9lffe, the monkey 

bet Silt, the bear 

bet ffiolf, the wolf 

bie «6tydne, the hyena 

baa 0tennt$iet, the reindeer 

baa ffifcnttytet, the elk 

bet $ud?a, the fox 

bet 2ud)a, the lynx 

bet SJtorbet, the martin-sable 

baa SBiefel, the weasel 

bet 3ltta, the pole-cat 

bie Sifdjottet, the otter 



Styiet, the quadruped. 

baa $fetb, the horse 
bet «$en0|ir the stallion 
bie &uUt the mare 
baa goftien or gfttten/ the foal 

bet Cdjfe, the ox 

bie Stuf), the cow 

baa StcXb, the calf 

bet <$unb/ the dog 

bie Stafy, the cat 

bet ©fel, the ass 

baa SWautttyiet, the mule 

bet SBorf , the goat 

bie 3tyt r the she-goat 

bet SBtbbet, the ram 

baa @a)af, the sheep* 

baa £cunm, the lamb 

baa ©djwein, the pig 

bet Gbet/ the boar 
bie ©au/ the sow 
ba« get! el/ the farronr 

c 
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tar <&afff the hare 
bod Aanittdptt, the rabbit 
bad <fid#0TO, the squirrel 
bie dtatte, the rat 
bie 9Raudf the moose 
tar Stottfamrf, the mole 
tar 3flfl, the hedgehog 
bie Sfcbermaud, the bat 



bod ffiUbfawem, the wild boar 
ber 8frtf$liii& the farrow of the wild 
hog 

be? <&irfd), the stag 

bie $tcfd)lu$f the hind 

bo* fnrf d)falb/ the fawn 
bet 3)am$trf$, the fallow deer 
bad dte$, the roe 

ber Sftebbotf , the roe-back 

bie SRetoridr the doe 

ba* dttytalbi the (roe) &vn 
bie @emfe, the chamois. 



©cr Stogcl, the bird. 

S)er {Raufoogel, the bird of prey ber @ingbogel# the singing bird 
bad 2a$mt@cflugel, domestic poultry ber @a)roumtu?oget, the aquatic bird. 



S)er @trouf?, the ostrich 

ber 9D>ler, the eagle 

ber 8folf e, the falcon 

ber «&abid)t, the hawk 

ber @J>erber, the sparrow-hawk 

ber deter, the kite 

ber ©djujjju, the horned owl 

bie (Me, the owl 

ber 9tobe, the raven 

bie 5)ol)le* the rook 

bie SttaSjt, the crow 

bie (lifter, the magpie 

ber @}>ea)t, the wood-pecker 

ber ®ufuf, the cuckoo 

ber <&a$er, the jay 

ber @tora), the stork 

ber 9tei$er# the heron 

bie Sominel or (£o$rbommet, the 

bittern 
ber £rani&, the crane 
ber Aibife, the ployer 
bie Sfcobe, the sea-gull 
bie (SdjrooIBe, the swallow 



ber $f on, the peacock 

ber £rut$a$n, the turkey 

ber @a)ttalt, the swan 

bie ©and, the goose 

bie Gfnte, the duck 

bad *&u$n, the fowl 

ber £a(n# the cock 
bie $tnnt, the hen 
bad £&4letit/ the chicken 

bie Xaubt, the pigeon 
bie Surtettaube, the ring-dove 
ber Jtanarienbogel, the canary 
ber 3N?agei, the parrot (popinjay) 
bie £er$e, the lark 
bie 0lad)tigatt, the nightingale 
bie Stoffet, the thrush 
bie ©radmucfe, the linnet 
bad 0tot$&rufto)en, die Robin red- 
breast 
ber Bouitf&itig, the wren 
ber 8finf , the finch 
ber 3**1*9/ the greenfinch 
ber ©tteglty, the goldfinch 
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bet Sterling, the sparrow 
bie SBadjftelge, the wag-tail 
bet ©olbammet, the yellaw- 

hammer 
bet SBtebe^otf, the hoopoo 



bet SBudjflnf , the chaffinch 
bet Somtfaff, the bullfinch 
bie SBeife, the tomtit 
bie Qtmfel, the blackbird 
ber ©taat, the starling (plur., see 
Or., p.31,IIL a.) 



©ad SRetall, the metal. 



Dad, ©otb, gold 

bad ©tlbet, silver 

bad Autfet, copper 

bet @ta$I, steel 

bad fituedflftet, quicksilver 

bad SRefflng, brass 



bad (Sifen, iron 

bad Sinn, tin 

bad SMet, lead 

bet 2>int, zinc 

bad Ct$, bronze 

bet Xomfiacf , pinchbeck 



bad ®elb, money. 



SDad tfolj, wood 

bie Ao^le, charcoal 

bie ©teinlo^le, coal (sea-coal) 

bie 9lf(f)e (sing.), ashes 

bie ©djlacfe, slag 

bet ©djwefet, sulphur 

bet ©atyetet, saltpetre 

bet $$eet, tar 

bad !Pedj, pitch 



bet Stein, stone 
bet Jtatt, quick-lime 
bie Jtteibe, chalk 
bet ©ttytefet, slate 
bet SWatmot, marble 
bet ©$>$, gypsum 
bet S$on, clay 
bet 8e$m, loam 
bet @anb, sand. 



V". — a. — 85$ o? where? 

SWtflenbd, or nltflenbwo, nowhere ; 

where 
$iet, here 
aufien,* without 
oBen,* above 
90tn, in front 
llnf d, on the left hand 
$ufien, or $iet Wen, on this side 
mittett, in the middle 
nefcnan, by our side 
anwefenb, present 
tia$, near 



© a, there, or here. 
itgenbwo, somewhere; ufeetatt, every- 

bott, there 
tnnen,* within 
unten,* below 
$inten, behind 
te($td, on the right 
btuBen, on the other side 
auflen art, on the outside 
gegenufat, opposite 
afcmefenb, absent 
fern, far away. 



* See Or., p. 77, on the use of the forms btaufen/ brinnen/ feroben* btunten. 

c2 
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SRorb/ North D% East 

©fib, South ©eft West 

im SKorben, Wl Often, itn ©fiben, fm SBeflen, in the North, etc. 

4.— SB o|in? whither? © a & i n,* /AiMtr. 

(Concerning the use of the particles (in and be*/ see Gr. 9 pp.77, 78.) 

fftirgenb wotyn, or nirgenb $tn, nowhere; irgmb wo$in, somewhere; 
ubcratt $in, everywhere. 

Mem. — The simple forms, nirgenbt/ (rgenbwo/ ubftau*/ express position; the forms 
nitgf nb mobta/ etc., express change of position (in the direction leading from the 
person who speaks); e.g., the word "somewhere," in the sentence, " he is some- 
where," is to be translated by irgrntono; in the sentence, "I have sent him some- 
where," by irgenb rootjin. All the adverbs enumerated in this subdivision (6.). 
express change of position. 

tyiertn, here (hither) borttytn, there (thither) 

ts, } - tt } » 

saw jES?}*™- 

$trfiber, over here (from the op- $inuber, over there (from this side 

posite side over to this side) over to the opposite side) 

IlnW, 1 to the left retyft, 1 to the right 

bortel/ past neben^er, by the side (see Or. , p. 79) 

gerabe auft, straight on urn bie <5<fe, round the corner 

botan, before, also forward jurudf/ back, also backward 

borwirtft, forwards rutfrodrtft, backwards 

ttfcfl, away, or off ' fort, away, or forth. 

1 £infft and te<btft are used as adverbs of position as well as of motion ; e. g. t the 
house on the left side, baft $auft Untft; tarn to the right, roenben @i« fid) treats. 
Other forms are, baft $auft tinfec or red)t« $anbf or baft £auft B ur fcinten or 
ftccfyen (©ette being understood; see Gr., p. 23, Bern. 4); and, expressing motion, 
geben ©ie nad) bee 9Re $ten/ na<b bet fctnten. 9te <btft* urn ; lint*, am/ are terms of 
drill, corresponding to the English, " to the right, face; to the left, face." 

c. — SB & e t ? where from t 2D a & e t,* from thence. 

bon aufen, from without bon Innen, from within 

bon oben, from above bon untcn, from below 

bon born, in front (towards you) bon $inten, from behind 
Hnf ft $tr, from the left red)tft tyx, from the right. 

1 See Gr., p. 78, a. note. 

* IDabin sometimes has the meaning of " away." <£t ift ta(in# he is gone (dead), 
Skin ®ftb ift ba^in* his money is gone, i. «., spent, or lost 
f Also, y-rrab and btnab. 
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Menu— The expressions, toon au§en ; »on oben/ etc., are sometimes strengthened 
by the addition of f)et (oon aufen (jer, toon oben Jet/ etc.); orjby adding one of the 
adverbs of motion, «o as to say, oon aufen (ereta; oon innen (eraud; toon oben 
&erab; oon unten fcerauf; oon fctnten beroot. Son oorn fcerein, means, " from the 
very first." 



VL— SBann? wlten? & a tin, then. 

etnji, once upon a time 

fonfi, formerly 

USfytt, until now 

nocfj, still, or yet (adhuc) 

unterbeffen, or einftweiten, in the meanwhile 

nun,* now; uoti nun on, henceforward 

guerft, at first; jutefct, at last 

funftig, funfti$ttt, or tn'8 ftnftige, in future. 

bamalS, then (speaking of a past period) 
Jefct,* at present ; gegenwdrtig, at this moment 
beteinft, in future 
bann, then (speaking of a future period). 

neulid), lately; fo efien, just now ; fogtetd), immediately ; balb, soon. . 

frfc$, early fydt, late. 

fd)on expresses promptitude:— 

1. Past time: — <gfc (at mir fd)on im 3anuat gefdjrteben/ 

he has written to me as early as January, 

2. Present tinu:— Gr ift fdjon fcier, 

he is here already. 

3. Future time: — (Sr nritb fd)on lommem 

he will come in time. 

erfl expresses tardiness: — 

1. Past time: — <&t $at erfl fleflern gefdjrieben/ 

he has written only (t. e., not sooner than) yesterday. 

2. Present time:— SBMt begtnnen erfl/ 

we are only beginning. 

3. Future time: — <£r ttritb erfl Xbenbt I omme n? 

he will not come before evening. 

* 3e(t expresses the present time in contradistinction to the past or the future; 
e.g., fonfi unb jefct/ in times past and present; nun/ the present moment, as the 
beginning of a new period or condition; e.g., nun getyt'S beffer/ now things are 
beginning to mend. If you are in doubt, use Jefct; it does for either, and is never 
affected, which nun sometimes is. 
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ttie/ never ; feltett, rarely; je, at any time ; fyt rotb ba, now and then 
mantynal/ sometimes; ntfebet, again; oft, often; meijfcnd, mostly; 
Unmet, always. 



geftetn, yesterday ; $eute/ to-day ; ntotgen, to-morrow 
ttorgefUrn, the day before yesterday; ufcetmotgen, the day after to- 
morrow. 



bit @ecunbe, the second; bie SRinute, the minute; bie ©tunbe, the hour 
bie $alfe ©tunbe, the half hour; bie SStettetfhmbe, the quarter of an hour 
bcr Sag, the day; bie 3Bo$e, the week ; bet SRonat, the month 
bad 3a$t, the year; bad <&aftja$r, the half year; bad aSiettelfafyr, the 

quarter 
bad 3a$t$unbett, the century ; bad Safyrtaufenb, a thousand years. 



35ie SEagedjetten (plur.), the time of the day. 

bet SRotgen, morning ; bet Q^ittag/ noon ; bet $6enb/ evening; bie 9latf)t 

night 
bet QSotmittag, forenoon ; bet 9laa)mittag, afternoon 
bie SWittetnadjt, midnight ; bie 9leuia$tdna<$t, New year's eve. 



Die 3<fyrt6it\Un, the seasons. 

bet Stunting,*, spring ' btt $tib% (harvest), autumn 

bet ©ommet, summer bet QSintet, winter. 



£)ie SRonate bed Safcred, the months of the year. 

Samtat, January 3uti (Suftud), July 

Sfefctuat, February 9foflujt, August 

9RAt{, March ©eptemfcet, September 

SC^ril, April Dcto&et, October 

SBai, May Stobemtiet, November 

Sunt (Simtud), June December, December. 



* £>er Set))/ the parent of the English word " Lent," is still used in poetry with 
the meaning of " spring." 
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£>ie SBocfoenfage, the days of the week. 

©ft Sforltag/ the week day 

bet Befttag/ the great feast days (such as Easter, Christmas, etc.) 

bet geiertdfl, the holiday. 



©onntag, 9bntag, Stenjtaa., 2Rittn>od), Donnerftag, ftteltag, ©amjtaa. or 
©onna&enb. 



3Bet$nad)ten, Christmas; Dflern, Easter: ^Jflngfien, Pentecost, Whit- 
suntide. 
%Utx ^eiligen, All HaUows ; 2Hiet ©eelen, All Souls, (Rom. Cath.). 

Mem. — All these names of feast days and holidays are to be construed as nouns 
in the plural number, generally without an article. 

Dtejjajlen (sing.) or ftaftenjeit, Lent; bie Sajlnad)t, Shrove-Tuesday; 
9lfd)etmittwod}, Ash-Wednesday*. 

Die (S$aw>od)e, Passion Week; $atmfountag, Palm Sunday; bet ©rune 
Sonnet jiag, Maunday Thursday; (S^atfteitag, Good Friday; bet 
Sto$nleio)nam8tag, Corpus Christi Day (Rom. Oath.) ; bad «&imrael* 
fa$tt$feft, Ascension Day ; bad DteieittigfeitSfefi/ Trinity Sunday. 



Die Uf)t, the clock, also, the watch. 

SBie t>iel U$t ift e$ ? What o'clock is it? 

(Sin VLf)x f pcd \Xf)x, btei U$t, one o'clock, two o'clock, etc. etc 

It is important to remember, that to indicate the quarters and 
the half hour, the Germans name the hour which is next, whereas 
the English name the proceeding one. 

<&al6 ein 1%, half past twelve; f)alh gtrei U$t, half past one; $al6 btei 
Xtyx, half past two, etc. It is, as if you said, the half for two, 
three, etc. (See Or, p. 72, Rem. 7, and footnote). 

The quarters are expressed in a similar way, e.g. : — 

(Sin 93iette( auf 9teun, (one quarter for nine), means, quarter past eight 
Dtei SStettel auf 0ieun, (three quarters for nine), a quarter to nine. 

In these instances, the German expression, "(Silt SSfertel" in- 
dicates, that one quarter; "©ret SBtertel", that three quarters of 
the hour from eight to nine have passed. 
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gffcnf, fUbm, pnttf, x., 9Hmttm nod) nam (U$r> 
Fire, seven, twelve, etc., niinutes^past^nine. 
8ft*f, *., TOnutm K3 g$n (1%). 
Fire, etc,, minutes to ten. 



5>ie 1% &ty fcor, the clock (watch) is feat. 
5>fc ttyr gftyt noo), the clock (watch) is alow. 



The preposition Dor with the dative case is used to designate 
the past, where die English use the word " ago", e.g.z — 

Stor gwd Sogtn, ttor brei SBodptt, wr f&nf Safyrctt, two days, or three 

weeks, or five years ago. 
petite tor ehwm 3o$r, exactlyjjoneyear ago.* 



Speaking of a future period, the preposition fiber, with the 
accusative case is used to designate the length of the intervening 
time, e, g. — 

Ston ffmtt iiBer frier je^tt Sage, to-day fortnight,""meaning, in a ^fortnight 

from to-day. 
fOontyutt Mer ein* 3a$r, tiriVday twelve months. 

The same mode of speaking is used in reckoning from another 
day than the present one, e.g.: — 

©eftettt tw aojt* £agen, yesterday week. 
SPorgen u&er 4 oa)t* £agen,^.in a weekjfrom to-morrow, 
gefeten SWontogJjor frierge^n $age ; a^ortnight last^Monday. 
9Ud)ften ©tenjiag, or fron nddjjtem SDienfiag uUx tuergefyt Sage, next 
Tuesday fortnight, meaning, in a fortnight from next Tuesday. 

Concerning the accusatives lefcte n 2Menftog and nd$ftf n SDffnffag/ see Gr. p.104. 
Remark S. a, where the difference of construction with regard to definite and in- 
definite time is shown. 



The preposition in with the dative, is used in speaking of the 
year, month, or week; the preposition an with the dative, in 

*' Counting; the same day in; both weeks, e.g., in $eute (SRontag) not 8 Sagen: 
Monday of this, and of last week. 
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speaking of the day; the preposition urn with the accusative in 
speaking of the hour. 

3m 3a$t 1815 (or 9(nno 1815). 3m TOai. 3n bet Gfym»o<$c. 9ln 
Dflcnt. 9to ffietynadjten. 9fot 18ten 3unt. Urn gnrilf U$r. 



I)er 9Infang, the beginning bag (Snbe, the end 

bie 3*tt, time bie (Ewfgfclt, eternity. 



VII.— SQ3f e? Aow? ®o, *>. 

@trabt fo, exactly; atibttd, differently; gang anbert, quite differently. 

Adverbs and Adjectives, 

used adverbially. 

fciettetdjt, perhaps; n>a$rf$einli$, probably; wirfftfy actually. 

naturltdj, of course; geioifl^ certainly; Bcftimuit, positively. 

faledjt, badly; mi ttelmApig, middling; (0,(0, so, so; gut, well; botfrcff* 

Kdj, excellently, 
gem, willingly; ungern, unwillingly, 
langfam, slowly; fitted, quickly; jrfdfcfldj, suddenly; nad) unb nadj, by 

degrees; aflittftttg, gradually. 
ttentgftenS, at least; $M)jtctt8, at most, 
fifcr^aityt, on the whole; namentlid), especially, 
ndmlid), that is to say (viz.); $wat, (like the Latin quidem) indeed, 
audj, also; ebenfalld, likewise; iebenfattd, at all events. 
gletdjwo^I, nevertheless; gteictyfattt, likewise; glcidjfaut, as it were, 
umfonft, gratuitously or in vain (gratis or frustra) ; bergeWidjj or btr« 

gefcenS, in vain, 
wo^lfett, cheaply; ttyeuet, dearly. 
SBlc biel ? how much ? 

(See the numerals Or. p. 69, and following.) 
!D«r wie bielte? (See Or. p. 71, Rem. 4. note.) 



VIIL— SBarum ? why? batum, therefore. 

bejfacgen, | on this bemna<$, ] 

be$alf>, ) account. (omit, > accordingly. 

ttlfo/ therefore mittytt, J * 

(Do not confound it with the English "also"; it has the meaning of the 
Latin ergo), 

folgtify consequently. 
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grvp, great or tell 
fang, young 
from, pious, innocent 
flag, sensible, prudent 
tttift, wise 
gtftyeftt, clever 
trio), rich 
frarl/ strong 
grjmib, healthy 
fu)dtt, beautiful 

ty*W/ Pretty 

totfer, brave 

Ku>,bold 

aufiUtytig, sincere 

gmu)t, just 

ton, faithful 

fzrigcftg, Kberal 

tycffdjtvcnbcrtfo}, prodigal 

f jHttfnn, frugal 

cfyrlia)/ honest 

^dfiid), courteous 

artig, well-bred 

t*rfa}fatt, bashful 

Hfte, timid 

Bcfdjribcn, modest 

fd^&d^tcm, timorous 

uitfo$altenb, amusing 

rcinlia), cleanly 

froraMto), friendly, cheerful 

farm^ergig, merciful 

gutig,kind 

lirf, dear, beloved 

$nngrfg, hungry 

fait, satiated, satisfied 

fletfig, industrious 

fro$, happy, joyous 

glutfUd;, happy, lucky 



fa)fcd)t,bad 

flctn, small 

alt, oM 

***, had, wicked 

Tfftfim stupid 

tyoridjjt, foolish 

flKcrn, absurd 

arm, poor 

fa^tcaa)/ weak 

famf, sick 

$afKo), ugly 

garftig, nasty 

frig, cowardly 

tellfityn, foolhardy 

folfcalse 

ungcreu)t, unjust 

treulo*, faithless 

tog, stingy 

gcigtg, miserly 

lietarttd), reckless 

um^tfta), dishonest 

grot, rude, coarse 

mtottig, ill-mannered 

uitterfa}antt, impudent * 

nafearf*, pert 

amuafeiu), arrogant 

fred), bold, without shame 

longnxilig, tedious 

fo)nnn)i& dirty, sordid 

nturrifa)/ morose 

gtattfani/ cruel 

fdjroff, harsh, abrupt 

wftenrirrtg, unpleasant, nasty 

bUTpig, thirsty 

fa)lafrig, sleepy 

trdge, idle 

traurfg, melancholy 

elenb, miserable 
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fret, free 
frdftig, vigorous 
gart, tender, delicate 
fanft, gentle 
voaty, true, veracious 
&d)t, genuine 
$elltg, Holy 

grofl, big 

$0$, high 

Iang, long 

weit, wide 

Brett, broad 

fleil, steep 

ttef, deep 

bid, thick 

fdjarf, sharp 

fti|i& pointed, sharp 

t)iercdfig, square 

roeifj, white 

geI6, yellow 

Blau, blue 

gtau, grey 

$ed, bright 

flax, clear 

Iaut, loud 

fufi, sweet 

Bitter, bitter 

trod en, dry 

bftrr, parched, dry 

tyxt, hard 

gd$, tough 

gtatt, smooth 

fait, cold 

lau, lukewarm 

»oa,full 

fd)wcr, heavy, difficult 

fd)nefl, quick, swift 

frifd), fresh 



fflatiif^, slavish 

mftbe, tired 

^IuntJ), clumsy 

Barfdj, harsh 

fatfd)/ false, in every sense of the 

English word 
wetttidj, worldly 



Hein, small 
nieber, low 
¥urg, short 
eng, tight 
fd)mal, narrow 
eBen, even 
fet(f)t, shallow 
bitnn, thin 
fhmtyf, blunt 
runb, round 
Idnglidj, oblong 
fdjwarg, black 
rot$, red 
grftn, green 
Braun, brown 
bunf el, dark 
ttttBe, muddy or dingy 
letfe, low (in sound) 
fewer, sour 
fierB, tart 
na% wet 
feudjt, damp 
toeUf), soft 
ft)t5be, brittle 
rau$, rough 
warm, warm 
$eif , hot 
leer, empty 
letd)t, light, easy 
langfam, slow 

flan, (altgeBaden, in the case of 
bread), stale 
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tteu, new 


alt, old 


fett, fat 


maget, lean (meagre) 


fofttar, precious 


ttett$Iod, valueless 


nufctld), useful 


unnufc or nu$to0, useless 


ftud)rtat, fertile 


unftud)tfcot, barren. 



. Xlltdfllicfec fllebenSatten, Phrases of common^Use. 

©U ge^t'd (3$nen) ? How goes it, ue., (how] does the world go] with 

you?) 
®ie jfcftt (6ti 3$mn)? How is it (with you ?) 
©U fcftoben ©it flu)? How do you find yourself? £.«., how are you? 



CttauBen @tc, allow me. 

ahrjti^en @tc, pardon me. 

(3$) Mttt urn 5}etget§ung, (I) beg your pardon. 

8ntfd)ulblgm @tc, excuse me. 

<M frcut mid), it rejoices me, i.e., I am glad. 

06 t$ut mit bib, it gives me pain, t.s., I regret, I am sorry for it. 

06 tfl mit W% I am well, I am in good spirits. 

06 tji mit Mel, I am sick. 

06 fttctt mid), I am cold. 

06 ift mit watm, I am warm. 

5)a6 fc«tflc$t fid), that's understood, a matter of course. 

Da8 &etite$t fid) fcon fcl&ji, that's self-evident 

S)ad gift fid), that will come right in time. 

06 fommt batauf an, it depends. 

06 fommt mit batauf an, it is of importance to me. 

06 litgt nid)t6 batan, it is of no consequence. 

£affen @ie ba0 (nut) gut fe^n^r, fd)on gut! never mind. 

Da0 fummert mid) nid)t, it does not concern me. 

Da« gc$t mid) nid)t6 an, that is nothing to me. 

3d) ne^me mit bie ffteityeit, or id) (in fo ftei, I take the liberty. 

Familiar: — @et fo gut, be so good. 

PoliUi — ©ctyn ©le fo gfttig, be so kind. 

Ceremonious :— <$a6tn @ie bie ©ute, have the kindness. 
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Also, improving upon the civility of each of these, several 
modes: — 

SSMOftbu fo gut fan; roolten @U fo gftttg fel&n; wotten @ie bic ©Cite 
$afien. 

jtfem. — SBoUen used in the imperative with the infinitive of an other verb follow- 
ing, is a civil form of command, from a superior to an inferior, e.g.: SBoUen ©it 
mft bat S3ud) gebe n, please, give me that book. A polite request should be put in 
the negative:— SBoUen @ie mix ntd)t bat Sua) geben ? The most simple form of 
polite or civil request (but not from an inferior to a superior) is the plain impera- 
tive with the particle bo$ :— @eben &t mit bod) tat &ud); see Grammar, p. 114, 
footnote. 

2)arf id} Bitten ? may I beg you? 

3d) bottfe 3$nen; or, tdj banfe; or, banfe; or, banfe fdj&n, thanks. 

3d) ttmnfd)e 3$nen eincn guten SWotgen, I wish you a good morning. 

Mostly in the abridged form: 

©uten SDtotgen, good morning; guten Sag, good day; guten 3ftenb, good 

evening; gute 9lafy, good night. 
@d)lafen @le notify, sleep well, i.e., I hope you will sleep well. 
£efien @te voofy, fare well. 



!Da8 ©eft, the money; bet ©eTbBeutel, the purse; fleined ©elb, change; 
fcaareS ©elb, cash. 

JDet Pedjfel, the letter of exchange; bet SBanfjettel, the bank-note; bet 
@elbttted)$let, the money-changer. 

5>te San!, (Or. p. 31. 2?.), the bank; bet SBanquiet, the banker. 

2>tc ©fctfe, (the purse, fa bourse), exchange (the building). 

Die SRftltje, the mint, o&o, the coin. 



SBa6 fojiet bad ? what does that cost? what is the price of it? 

3$ $afc etnen 5$alet bafut gegefien. 
I have given a dollar for it. 

3$ $afee eg urn einen 3$alet gefauft. 
I have bought it for a dollar. 



fell, to be sold, venal; wotylfetl, cheap; tfyuet, dear. 



so 
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Getyt Sit fo gut, unb 

uedtfeln @le mtr einen Scaler, 
Please, give me change for a dollar. 
<Srt)tt @ie f o gut, unb 

geten ©it mfar $erau9, 
Please, give me tke change. 

(e.^., after having tendered a sovereign for payment of 15s.) 



Stytbemftnge, small coin; bet 9alf$mfmge¥, coiner of base money. 

©a0 ©tyr&ge, the coinage; bie SBAtynmgr the standard. 

Die 9te$mmg, the account ; bie Ouittuitg, the receipt, (acquittance). 



EXERCISES ON THE GERMAN GRAMMAR. 



SECTION L 



Exercise 1. 

Direction. — The student is expected to have carefully read the Prelimi- 
nary Chapter of the Grammar (pp. 1 — 8) before translating this and the 
following Exercise. The words are all to be found in the preceding 
Vocabulary. 



Principal Sentence. 

a. 

£)ie ©onnc fdjeint, the sun shines. 
@$eint bie ©onne? does the sun shine? 



SDie Sonne ftyeint fceute, ) the sun shines to-day. 
#etrte fcfceint bie Sonne, J to-day shines the sun. 
©cfyeint bie Sonne fceute? does the sun shine to-day ? 



Form five German sentences of the same description as given 
in the foregoing examples, from each of the following sets of 
words, substituting, for instance, the substantive, "the child", 
instead of "the sun", the verb "to weep", instead of "to shine", 
and the adverb "again", instead of "to-day". 



The chihj. to weep, again. 
The physician, to rest never. 
The girl to knit, industriously.* 



*MMkmM««*~Mk- > .M<J> 



* The adverb has the same form as the undeolined adjective. 
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B 

Die Statute fcfeien, the sun shone. 
Scfcien JDie Sonne ? did the son shine ? 

. Die Sonne fcfyien geficrn, the sun shone yesterday, 
©efiern ftyien bie Sonne, yesterday shone the sun. 
Scfyien bie Sonne gejiern? did the sun shine yesterday? 

Form German sentences after these five examples from each of 
the following sets of words: — 

The boy. to walk. slow. 
The hunter, to ride, quick. 
The bird, to sing, beautifully. 



c. 

£)ie Sonne §at geftyienen, the sun has shone. 
$at bie Sonne geftyienen? has the sun shone? 

Die Sonne $at lang gefc^ienen, ) the sun has shone long. 
Sang f)at bie Sonne gefdjienen, J long has the sun shone. 
Jfrat bie Sonne lang gefcfyienen? has the sun shone long? 
SBie lang fyat bie Sonne geftyienen? how long has the sun 
shone? 

Form German sentences after these six examples from each of 
the following sets of words: — 

The father, to say. often. 
The brother, to play. long. 
The uncle, to pay. much. 



D. 

3Me Sonne roivb ftyeinen, the sun will shine. 
SBirb bie Sonne fc&einen? will the sun shine? 

£)ie Sonne witb f)M ftyefnen, 1 the sun will shine brightly. 
$ell wirb bie Sonne ftyeinen, ) brightly will the sun shine. 
SBirb bie Sonne &ell ftyeinen? will the sun shine brightly? 
SBorum roirb bie Sonne fcell fc&einen? why will the sun shine 
brightly? 
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Form six German sentences after these examples from each of 
the following sets of words: — 

The aunt, to write, soon* 

The (male) cousin, to come. late. 

The (female) cousin, to remain, not long. 

In verbal practice, the foregoing twelve sets of words may be 
formed into sentences after the pattern of any of the twenty-two 
examples, so that you have the choice between 364 different 
sentences. 



Exercise 2. 

Principal and Accessory Sentence. 

a. 

£)ie guft if! I alt, obgletd) tie (Sonne fcefl fd?dnt 
. The air is cold, although the sun shines brightly. 

Mem. — See Or. p. 83. Bern. 3, a and b. 

Form German sentences from the following sets of words:— 

The mother; bitterly; to weep; because; the son; to be; ill; 
Everybody; aloud; to laugh; if; somebody; to answer; stupidly; 
The gardener; industriously; to work; although; the day; to 
be; very; warm. • 



B. 

Die 8uft war fait, obgleiffy bie ©onne &ell ftyfen. 

The air was cold, although the sun shone brightly. 
Form German sentences from: — 

The lady; to sleep; still; when; the bird; to sing; beautifully. 
The gentleman ; to remain; here; because; the night; lobe; 

dark. 
The fog; to rise; suddenly; where; the meadow; to lie; 

formerly. 

D 
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C. 

£)te fiuft tfl (alt geioefett/ obgletd) bie ©onne fcell gcfcfcienen 

The air has been cold, although the sun has shone brightly. 
Form similar German sentences from : — 

The sailor; to remain;* in London; where; he; to lose; every- 
thing. 

The soldier; to go;* yesterday; because; to find; nothing. 

The coachman; to drive;* quickly; although; the traveller; to 
pay; badly. 



D. 

©ie guft wlrb morgen fait fepn, obgleicfo bie Sonne wafcrfcfcefiu* 

lid? fye(l fcfyeinen roirb. 
The air will be cold to-morrow, although the sun probably 

will shine brightly. 

Form similar German sentences from : — 

I; to write; certainly; soon; whether (ob); the captain; at all 

(uber&aupt); here (fciefyer); to come. 
The merchant; to tell; by no means; what; they; in America; 

to do. 
We; to ask; again and again; until (btS); he; to answer; at 

last. 



Exercise 3. 

Exercise 1. has given examples on the rule (Gr. p. 7) that in 
the principal sentence the order of words is to be: — 

A. B. C. 

®ie Statute fdjeint $eute. 

or C. B. A. 

£eute fcfcint ' Me <2>onne. 

Exercise 2. exhibits examples on the rule that the verb in the 
accessory sentence is placed last. 

* See Or. p. 5. Rem. 5. 
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In the present Exercise you are to treat the whole of the ac- 
cessory part of the sentence as one factor = C, to be placed at the 
head of the sentence ; therefore, just as you say : — 

C. B. A. 

$eute fcijeint tie ©onne ; 

putting the verb in the second place; so you will say, putting C 
(the accessory sentence) first, and, according to the general rule, 
of the principal sentence B, (the conjugated part of the verb) 
second: — 

C. B. • A. 

Obgleirf) tie (Sonne M fc&etnt ift bte guft fait. 

See the table of sentences, Or. p. 86. 

Your task now consists in inverting in the same way all the 
sentences of Exercise 2, as well those given as examples as those 
formed by yourself. 



Exwcise 4. 

DECLEN8ION. 

Direction.— You are expected to have mastered the declensions,— 

a. of the articles and pronouns, 

b. of the adjective, 

c. of the substantives. 

Gr. p. 8—38. 

Be very careful in learning the declension of the definite article 
thoroughly; it is the key to that of the demonstrative and relative 
pronouns. 

Bemember the rule that 

Whenever the articular (complete) declension is expressed in the 
article and pronoun, the adjective takes the incomplete declension ; 
and that 

Whenever the articular declension is not expressed in the article or 
pronoun the adjective takes the complete declension. 

As to the declension of the nouns substantive, the broad rule may be 
stated in this way : — N 

All masculines ending in -?, and all feminines of more then one syllable 
belong to the modern (weak) declension. 

Masculines, all the declension ) • 
Feminines, the plural only ) 

Mem. — Feminines of both declensions are not declined in the singular. 

d2 
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All the other masculines, all monosyllabic feminines and all the neuters, 
belong to the ancient (strong) declension. 

Genitive Singular (except feminines) in -6. 

Plural (with certain modifications, stated in the Grammar) in -e. 

The few deviations may be easily learned, classed as they are in groups. 

Verbal practice on the declensions is to be preferred to written exercises. 
The following scheme of questions and answers may be extended to any 
number of the substantives given in the Vocabulary, and likewise may the 
adjectives enumerated there be made use of for the same purpose. 

Question. Answer. 

To which declension belong? bie £ojfnun0/ polysyllab. femin. 

bee £6n>e / mascul. ending in -e. 
bcr£afc, ditto ditto 

bie $&at)xfytit f polysyllabic feminine, 

consequently modern declension. 
Question. Answer. 

To which deolension belong? ber SBolf, masc. not ending in -e, 

ber SBaum/ ditto ditto ditto, 
bet ©perling, ditto ditto ditto, 
bad 9>ferb/ neuter, 
bie 9?uf/ feminine, monosyllabic, 

consequently ancient declension. 
Question. Answer. 

To which declension belong ? ber Stagel/ mascul. not ending in -t , 

ber Garten, ditto ditto ditto, 
berSater, ditto ditto ditto, 
bad SRufter/ neuter, 

consequently ancient declension. 

(Casting the e of the declensional ending, 

making therefore in the plural:— 836flel/ 

®4rten, S34ter, SHufter [see p. 30 .Rem. 3. c.]). 

All neuters belong to the ancient. 

The special deviations are given under their several heads in Grammar 
p. 30 — 33 ; they must be gradually learned by practice. 
Question. 
How is the adjective declined in the Mowing phrases ? 
beautiful marble f<f)6ner SRarmor/ 

of fresh milk (genit.) frtfo>r SRil*, 

with sweet honey (dative) mit ffif em #ontg/ 

into hot water (accus.) in fceifeS Staffer. 

Answer. 
The complete (articular) declension not 
being here expressed by any article or 
pronoun, the adjective is declined according 
to the complete form. 
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the blue sky ber blaue £tmmcl, 

of the faithful dog (genii) be$ treuen £unbe«, 

in the shortest time (dak) in ber f urjeften 3eit (Or. p. 26. Rem. 3.)/ 

into the deep sea (accus.) in bad tiefe SDJeer. 

Answer. 

The complete declension being here ex- 
hibited by the definite article, the adjective 
takes the form of the incomplete declension. 

an honest man ein cfcrlidjer SHann 

is the noblest work of God ifl bad tyerrlid)fte 3Ber! ©otte*. 

Answer, 
efcrtidjer takes the complete declension, 
because ein does not exhibit it; fcerrlidjfte 
the incomplete, because bad exhibits the 
complete. 

my old hat mein alter £ut, 

of our new carriage (gen.) unferes neuen SBagen*. 

with no certain hope (dat.) mit feiner oeroiffen ^offnuno,, 

into his magnificent house (ace.) in fein pr&d)tige6£au$. 

Answer. 
The nom. mein and the ace. fein do not ex- 
hibit the complete articular ending, there- 
fore the adjective, alter and pr4d)tige$, takes 
it; the genit. unfere* and the dative teiner 
have the complete articular ending,' conse- 
quently the adjective, neuen/ geuriffen/ takes 
the incomplete declension. 

Bearing in mind this simple rule, the student can never in one instance 
be mistaken as to the declension of the adjective to be employed. It will 
be well, to rep3at again and again the practice traced out here, which can- 
not but be useful to the student by affording him also an opportunity of 
learning by degrees the words contained in the Vocabulary, most of which 
are quite indispensable. 



V 

Exercise 5. 
3fem»— You are supposed to have tolerably mastered the conjugations. 

©eflern er&ielt idfo einen langcn SBrief Bon metnem Ueben greunb, 

welder mir grope greube gemacfyt f)at. 
Yesterday I received a long letter from my dear friend, 

which has made (given) me much joy (pleasure). 
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Form German sentences in the same order from the following 
sets of words: — 

Lately; my youngest sister; to read; the work; first (adj.); 
of our greatest poet; which; our; uncle; gooji; to 
give; to her. 

A fortnight ago;* our eldest brother; to send; to us; cherries; 

black and white; and; cabbage; early; which; his; 

gardener; industrious; to rear (jiefyen, see Vocab.); in 

his; garden; beautiful. 
Last week;* my servant; old (see Gr. p. 23 and 24); to find; 

a hare; beautiful; young; which; to lie; dead (tobt); 

in (in with following dative); the grass; green. 



A. B. . C. 

ber S3ogel/ welder geftern fo fd)6n fang/ fdjurieg fceute ben ganjen SEag/ 

the bird which yesterday sang so beautifully was silent all this day. 

You may, if you like, invert this sentence: — 

C. B. A. 

<$eute ben ganjen Sag fdfourieg bee 83oge(/ wetcber geftern fo fd)6n fang. 

Form German sentences: — 

The flower; American {Gr. p. 135. 14. b.); which; the month; 
whole; to bloom ;t magnificent; now; at last (enMtcfy) ; 

to fade (tjerbluljentK 
The horse; excellent; which; our; neighbour; rich; to buy; 

two years ago; to die; last Monday (accus.). 
The ship; quick; which; to go; in twelve days; to J America; 

to return ($urucffel)ren);§ a fortnight ago. 

* See in the Vocabulary among the phrases under the question 
wann ? 

t Use the perfect tense ; bltifyen, to bloom, does not express change pr 
motion; Berbtftyen expresses a change; see about the auxiliary verb to be 
employed : — Or. p. 123. Rem. 30. 

J to—going to a place, nad) ; to a person, ju. 

§ See Or. p. 87 and 88. Use the perfect tense and mind Gr. p. 5. 
Rem. 5. 
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Exercise 6. 

Verbal practice, some of which may be written afterwards. 
Form questions, with answers: — 
2Ber? through the 4 cases, e.ff., — 
SBer f)at ba§ getfjan? 
SBeffen ©oljn t|t cr? 
SBem Ijaben ©te gefdijrieben? 
2Ben fyaben @ie gefetyen. 

Without confining yourself to a few words only as is done in the 
foregoing examples. 

2Bann? Past tense:— SBann jtnb @fc aufgejianben? 
Present tense:—! SEann fru&jfucfen ©ic? 
Future tense: — SBann werbe td) ©ie wieberfefyen? 

Mem. — When the future time is expressed by an adverb or adverbial 
phrase (to-morrow, next Monday), or when from the whole tenour of the 
speech it is self-evident that the future time is meant, you generally use 
the present instead of the future tense — SCR or gen geije id)/ instead of m or gen 
Wftbe id) ge$en (see Gr. p. 109, 6). You may, therefore, say, wann (at what 
future period ?) fefce id) @ie ttueber ? 

2Bo? 

Before and behind. Above and below. Within, 
• without. Left and right, etc. 

(See Vocabulary, and Gr. p. 77, Rem. 1.) 
SBo&fn? SBo&er? 
(See Vocabulary, Gr. p. 77, Rem. 2, and pp. 78 and 79.) 



Lettes. 

(To be translated in writing.) 

London, (put in the date). 
My dear friend, 1 
I should have come out to you into the country, but I have 
had too much to do. I, therefore, hope, 2 that you will at once 
travel up here, and we shall go over to (ttacfy) France. 3 My 
youngest brother has been over there for six months, and we shall 
bring him back here with us. Whilst (roafyrcnb) I was writing. 
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this, my mother entered. 4 She tells me that the carriage is 
waiting below. I must, consequently, conclude my letter, and I 
remain, 

Yours very sincerely. 
• (Your sincere friend.) 

1 Mind the gender. that the phrase "whilst I was writ- 

' Mind the construction ABC or ing this/ 7 is the factor C (see Gr. 

CBA. p. 81. Rule 1) ; and that (see Gr. 

1 gxanfretcfy. 85) the conjugated verb (B) is to 

4 See Gr. p. 88. Reflect, whether stand immediately after C. 

it is to be (inetn or herein ; remember 



Exercise 7. 



Practise verbally questions: — 

SGBtc? and SBarum? 

with answers. (See Vocabulary.) 

Written Exercise. 

Describe a house, with furniture, for which purpose you are to 
use the words given in the Vocabulary (p. 11). State the posi- 
tion of the furniture. State what you like in it, and what not, 
giving your reasons. Propose any alterations you would like to 
introduce, in the position of the furniture, giving your reasons. 

Mem. — If you have time, and have made sufficient progress in German, 
you will add any general remarks on the subject that may suggest them- 
selves to you. Even a student of not many week's progress should be able 
to set forth such simple facts as, e. g., what rooms are on each floor ; the 
colour of the carpets, etc, etc. If you have diligently mastered the rules 
which the foregoing Exercises .are meant to teach you, you will compose 
with great ease a complete inventory and description of an ordinary 
mansion. 



Exercise 8. 



Verbal practice : — 

Order breakfast, dinner, and a room, with more or leas 
explicit directions. As to the viands and drinkables, use the 
words given in Vocabulary (p. 14). 
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Written Exercise. 

Mem. — The passive voice in German generally strikes the beginner as 
rather difficult, especially in the compound tenses. It is, on the contrary, 
exceedingly easy. Its composition is the same for every verb, so that you 
need only know the participle past of a verb, to form the whole conjugation 
of its passive mood according to the scheme given in the Grammar. Treat 
the non-conjugated parts of the verb as one word, and it will be as easy 
for you to construe one set, as the other of the following phrases: — 





I have 


been 




I am 1 


tired, 




meil 


«* 




roeil 


id, 


« 


mtU 




*4, 


werbe 




wenn id) 




menn id) 




i* 


bin 




«* 


bin 




roeil 


«* 




roeil 


id) 





asked, id) bin 
id) bin 
gefragt roorben 
mube 
gefragt morben 
mube 

gefragt morben 
mube 

oft 
oft 
oft 



fefcr 
fe&r 



gefragt morben. 
mube. 

bin/ 

bin/ 
few, 
fepn, 

fenn roetbc, 
feun werbe, 
gefragt morben, 
mube gemefen, 
gefragt morben bin, 
mube geroefen bin. 



oft 

Translate into German : — 

Peace has been concluded just now. 

The peace which has been concluded just now, cannot last 

long. Its conditions will be broken soon. 

.1 fear, that the peace which has been concluded just now, 

*. cannot l last long, because its conditions will soon be broken. 

The first stone of our new house has lately been laid. 

As the first stone of our new house has lately been laid, I 

hope 2 that it will soon be finished. 
To-day twelve months our new house, the first stone of 
which 4 has just been laid, will 3 be inhabited. 

To conclude, fdjlief en (anc.) ; condition, SBebingung ; to lay, Cegen (modern), 
to finish, ooUenben (see Gr. 9 p. 89, Mem. 4) ; to inhabit, beroofmen (see Or n 
p. 61, Rem. 3). 

1 Remember, that the verb (here * On the strength of the same rule 
the direct verb) belongs to the ac- you are to put the conjugated verb 
cessory sentence : — "that the peace "will" before the subject, "our new 
cannot last long." house"; as u to-day twelve months," 

2 "As the first stone ... been laid." forming the factor C, is placed here 
This phrase forming the factor 0, at the head of the sentence, to make 
the conjugated verb B is to take the the order of words — CBA. 
second place ; you, therefore, are to * Genitive of the relat. pron. ber ; 
invert u I hope," into "hope L" see Gr., pp. 11 & 12. 
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* 

Exercise 9. 

Verbal practice: — 

See Gr., p. 121, D., down to p. 123. 

On Rem. 26. 

Form sentences, in which you leave out the infinitive after the 
auxiliary verbs; the motion (fyinauf, fyinunter, etc.) being ex- 
pressed by these adverbs only. 

On Rem. 27. 

Form German sentences, in which wollen and folten are em- 
ployed in the particular meaning which they have in the 
examples: — 

<£r will @ie fennen, he pretends to know you. 
@r foil reicfy fepn, he is said to be rich. 

On Rem. 28. — Translate verbally : — 

1. Let me go. Let him sleep. 1 allow him to say what he 

likes (will). He made me wait. I sent for them. 
To send for, lommen laflcn (to let come). 

2. I caused him to be called. He caused me to be informed. 

I ordered the table to be removed. We ordered the 
house to be locked. 

To call, rufcn ; to inform, benacfyrtcfytigen ; to remove, roegtragen (to carry 
away) ; to lock, oerfcfylief en. 

Mem.— To order any work of a tradesman, e.g., a coat of a tailor, a table 
of a joiner, etc., is expressed by madden lafleit/ with the dative of the person 
for whom the object in question is ordered ; thus, — 

34) Ue§ mir einen SRod mad)en, I ordered a coat for me. 
<Sr lief feincm Jtnaben ein $>aar ©tiefel madjen, he ordered a pair of 
boots for his boy. 

Written Exercise. 
On Rem. 29. 

Form German sentences, principal and accessory, after the 
pattern of those stated as examples in the rule in the Grammar; 
employing, with regard to the auxiliary verb fafjen, the words and 
phrases given as examples just now in the practice on Rem. 28. 
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Exercise 10. 

Translate in writing, or verbally : — 

I have allowed him to depart (jc^en). 

He has not been able to come. 

We have been obliged to remain at home (ju ^aufe, or ba* 

&etm). 
You ought* to have gone home (nad) #aufe, or fyetm). 
My sister, has heard you sing. 
Have you ever (je) seen a negrb (9teger) dance? 

Translate in writing :- 

He is angry (jOWtg), because I have not allowed him to 

depart. 
I am sorry that he has not been able to come. 
We shall come and see you another time, although we have 

been obliged to remain at home until now. 

To come and see a person, befudjen ; another time, etn anbeteS 
(or anbct/ see Or., p. 23, Rem. 3) SKal. 

We cannot excuse (entfdjulbigen) you, as (ba) you ought to 

have gone home at all events (auf jeben $all). 
Do you know, that my sister has heard you sing? 
This is the negro whom you have seen dance. 



Exercise 11. 
Verbal practice : — 

Conjugate the reflective verbs, — 

fid) beftnben (how do you do? nrie beftnben ©ie fid)?) 

fid) unter&alten, to amuse oneself 
fid) crinnern, to remember. 

Form sentences in which these or other reflective verbs are 
employed. 

Eepeat the principal prepositions, and combine them with ba 
and too (see Gr., p. 14, Rem. 7), and with f)in and fyer (see Gr., 
p. 78). 

* Imperf. subjunctive. 
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Remember, — to go to a person, gu ; to a place, na$ : — 
34) 0t^e git metnem grcuhb $ id) get)e nad) fconben. 
34) bin (effe # roofcne, btctbe fiber 9lad)t) bei metner WlutUt, 
I -am (dine, or lodge, stay for the night) at my mother's. 

Remark the difference between verbs, such as, — 

auf fatten* to stop and fatten auf — / to esteem, to trust to — 

auty&ren/ to cease $6ren auf — / to listen to — 

umbringen/ to kill bringen urn — $ to deprive of — . 

Xuf&alten, auf&Sren, umbringen, are compound separable verba 
(see Gr.y p. 87 and foil.), exercises on which are given in Sect. II. 
Exerc. 5. The others are verbs construed with a preposition 
governing a case. You say, therefore, — 

3d) &ielt i&n auf, I stopped him 
3$ &alte auf i&n, I trust to him; 
and, 3$ fabe tyn aufge&alten, I have stopped him 
3$) fabe auf i&n ge&alten, I have trusted him; 
and so all the rest. 

Form phrases with the following verbs : — 

I. II. 

angreifem to attack greifen an — (accus.), to touch to — 

anfalten* to continue * fatten an — (dat.), to keep to — 

anmer!en# to remark merten an — (dat.), to guess by — 

auf fte bem to rise fteben auf — (dat.), to stand upon — 

aufgefan* to open (neut. verb) gefcen auf — / to walk upon — 

umge^en* to converse geben um — # to go round — 

umroerfen* to upset toerfen um — / to wrap round — . 



Exercise 12. 
See Gr. y p. 112, Rem. 8. 

Your friend says: — 

" I am sick, i$ bin tranf ." 
You repeat what he said: — 

u My friend told me, that he was sick* 

This sentence, u that he was sick," is an indirect speech) to be 

* Sometimes also, " to stop," in order as it were, to continue in a certain 
place ; e. o\, htx SStagen tfelt ©or unfrrt m $aufe an, the carriage stopped before 
our house. 
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put in the subjunctive mood; observing this difference of the 
German from the English construction, that in German you use 
in the indirect speech the same tense as was originally employed, 
whereas in English you change the present into the imperfect. 
Thus, in the sentence given above, your friend, saying, " I am 
sick, id) bin tranf," uses the present tense; you are, therefore, in 
German to express yourself: — ' 

" 2Retn greimb fagte mtr, bag cr franf fey" (better, mein 
greunb fagte mtr,er fep franf; see Gr. p. 126, Rem. 4). 

Your friend said : — 

" I shall go to London, id) werbe nad) fconbon gefyen ." 

You repeat what he said : — 

" My friend told me, he would go to London/' 

In German, you use the tense originally employed ; but put it 
in the subjunctive: — 

" er wcrbc nad) Bonbon ge&en/' etc. 

Practice this most important rule on the sentences which you 
have had in any of the exercises of this section. There will be 
more examples of it for you in Section III. 



Additional Themes and Remarks. 

1. Describe in writing, a walk, a drive, or a ride you have 
taken in the country. 

Menu — The verb ought always to particularise the sort of motion in 
taking exercise, — ge^en/ to walk; fasten* to drive; rnterw to ride on horse- 
back. With each of these verbs, you combine the infinitive fpajieren (see 
Qr^ p. 116, a), which is construed like any other component particle of 
the separable compounded verb (see Or n pp. 87—89) : — 3d) gefce (foftre# reite) 
fpajiercn ; wenn id) fpajieren gefce (fatyre, reite) ; id) bin fpajieren gegangen (ge» 
fasten* geritten). Substantives formed from these verbs :— ber Spajtergang* 
the promenade (meaning the walk which you take as well as the road or 
path on which you take it); tie ©paftierfafctt/ the drive; ber ©paiiertitt/ the 
ride (on horseback). Xuf'fl ftanb gefcen, to go into the country. 

Mind the phrase : 3d) d<$* sum Styore tyinaug, I go out by the gate. You 
say, in the same way, jum Styore tyerein lommen; jur Stpfire (the door of a 
room) $inau6ge(enr or herein lommen ; gum genfter binatrtwerfen, to throw out 
of the window; jum genjter herein jteigen* to climb in by the window, etc. 
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A Drive. 

State the time when you left home. With whom ? Describe 
your way through the town ; what buildings you passed ; by what 
gate (South, North, etc.) you left the town; what, or whom, you 
met on the high road. Turning off from the main road, right or 
left, what path you took {to take^ in this meaning, etnfdjlagen). 
Passing through a village. Mention what you saw ; cattle, pigs, 
poultry, etc. Barns, whether full or empty. Crossing a bridge. 
Fine meadows. Game. Going down a steep hill. Nearly up- 
set (umwcrfcn). Great fright among the (other) ladies. Heroic 
behaviour of yourself. Arrival at a country house. Kind reception 
and entertainment. You may describe the luncheon or dinner; 
but have the good taste to apologize for the indiscretion. Pleasant 
drive home in the cool of the evening. Nightingales, etc., singing 
most sweetly. If you like, you may wind up with a sentimental 
description of the setting sun, and of the bright moon and star- 
light afterwards. 

Mem. — You are, of course, at liberty to draw from your own imagination 
as much as you like. You will find all the necessary words in the 
Vocabulary. 

2. Bespeak a suit of clothes (or a dress) . Mention the stuff, 
the colour which you wish, and the price you intend to pay. Tell 
your tailor (milliner), whether you were satisfied with his (her) 
last performance. You may scold him (her) for having made your 
]ast waistcoat (the body of your dress) somewhat too tight and 
short, and wish him (her) not to rush now into the other extreme 
by making it too wide and long. Tell him (her), that you must, 
to a certainty, have your things by to-day week at the latest 
(fpdte|ten$), because you want them for the wedding of your 
brother (sister), whose groom's-man (SBrautftt&rer), (or bride's- 
maid, SJrautjungfer) you are to be. Tell him (her), that you will 
be at home on such and such a day and hour, when he (she) may 
come and try on (anprobtren) the things. Conclude by saying, 
that, if he (she) gives you satisfaction this time (if you can be 
satisfied [jufrtebcn] with his [her] work), you will recommend 
(empfefylen) him (her) to your friends. 

©id) anjie&en/ to dress ; fid) auS jtefcen, to undress ; ten SRocE anjie&eti/ to put 
on, auftftictyen/ to pull off one's coat. 
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3. Describe the appearance of your garden at the end of the 
season. First, give a general outline of its arrangement; then, of 
the succession of flowers, and of the crops of fruit and vegetables. 
State, whether you were satisfied or not with your gardener. 
You worked yourself? Healthy exercise. Presents of fruit and 
flowers to your friends. Of course, plenty of strawberries. Feast 
of strawberries and cream in your summer-house; decoration of 
garlands, ribbons, and nosegays. Birthday celebrated with games 
on the lawn (ber Stafenptofe). Gathering under the fine old lime- 
tree, where there is such a pretty seat (bench) all round the trunk. 
If you like (what is not to everybody's taste) 1 you may add some 
fine speech in honour of the day. Music and singing in the 
evening. 

Verbal Practice. ' 

4. Tell your servant to arrange your room. 

Mem. — In closing the verb for placing an object, you are to distinguish 
the position in which you place it. You should say, — 
legen ©ie bad 93 ud) auf ben £ifd) ; but, 
ftetten ©te bad 23udf) auf bad 5Bud)erbrett (shelf), 
because the book would lie on the table, but stand on the shelf. In the 
same way, you should use the word legen for placing a pair of scissors, a 
piece of soap, a brush, etc., on the table, because all these objects lie ; but 
you should use the verb fteUen in speaking of a candlestick, a bottle, a clock, 
a flowerpot, etc., because these objects stand, ©efcen is used to express 
placing in a permanent position, as, e.g^ a monument ; fiecfen* to place in 
a sticking or enclosed position, e.g., in bte $afd)e fteden/ to put into one's 
pocket ; ben @d)lfiflel in bad <Sd)(ufiellod) fletfem to put the key into the key- 
hole, (©ted en is used also as a neuter verb ; e.g n ber ©d)lfiffel ftecf t/ the key 
is in the lock ; id) fyabt ben ©dfoluffel fiecfen la (Jen/ 1 have left the key behind 
in the lock.) 

5. Describe an evening party at which you have been. 

6. Describe a pic-nic (ba6 picnic) . Give the details of the 
lovely spot on which it was held. Venerable old oaks; a lawn 
like velvet; a rivulet with limpid water and live trout; wild 
flowers, etc. Music, singing; and, as a matter of course, some- 
what later, torrents of rain; a more or less terrific thunderstorm, 
and general confusion ; to which you may append the consolatory 
remark, that a pic-nic would not be merry without a little drop 
from the clouds. 
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6. Relate an anecdote, ancient or modern, never mind however 
trite it may be. For example : — 

Canute with his courtiers at the sea-side. 

Alfred the Great, and the herdsman's scolding wife. 

Alexander and Diogenes* (see Chr., p. 113, Bern. 10). 

If you should know Sir E. Landseer's admirable canine version 
of the later classical Joe Miller, describe it; for which purpose 
the following list of dogs will serve you: — 

bie SuUbogge/ the bull-dog ber JCetten&unb/ the mastiff 

bev 3agbi)unb/ the setter ber £utynertyunb , the pointer 

ber 2Btnbt)unb {bai SBinbfptel), the greyhound ber SBacfctetyunb/ the spaniel 

ber SRattenf&nfjer/ the terrier ber 3Rop6s the pug-dog 

ber ©d)&fert)unb/ the shepherd's dog ber ©pfa&unb/ the blood-hound. 



* The adverb gem is used where the English phrase has the verb "to 
like " (to do a thing, or, to be something). " I like to go into the country, 
id) G*$e gem aufs Canb." The comparative of gem being supplied by liebet 
(see Gr., p. 26, Rem. 2), you should translate, u I like better to live in the 
country than in town," by, " id) »o(>ne lieber auf bem fcanbe alS in ber ©tabt." 
"I should like to be, id) wfirbe (or mdc^te/ <?*>., p. 122; Rem. 27) gem fe^n." 
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Exercise 1. 

Principal Sentence. 

(See Gr., p. 6, Sem. 1 ; and p. 7, Rem. 3.) 

A. B. C. 

^ f^\ ^^^^ 

Every task at first seems difficult. We always know the faults 
of others better than our own. True friends never try to flatter. 
A wise man soon distinguishes real value from empty show. 
Worthy men usually are modest men. Great virtue with little 
reward, certainly is better than great rewkrd with little virtue. 

Task, 2Cufeabc//.; to know, fennen; true, roafct; to try, fudjen; to distin- 
guish, unterfdjeiben ; real, nrirftid); value, SSertfy, m.; show, (Scfyem, m.; 
worthy, roftrbig. 



Exercise 2. 

Inversion. 

(See GV\, p. 6, 2.; and p. 7, Rem. 3.) 

C. B. A. 

-< 



■'WW 



Yesterday it rained, to-day the sun is shining 1 ; and in the same 
manner fortune 2 is now smiling 1 ; and then she 3 frowns, and 
afterwards she s smiles again. In Turkey, people salute only with 
the right hand ; and it is even considered a very great affront to 
employ the left one 4 for that purpose. To a generous mind, 
history 2 shows the noble progress of mankind 2 ; to mean souls, 
it 5 is only a mirror of their own baseness. In a certain book of 

E 
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a celebrated writer, we find the following passage: "During the 
reign of Queen 2 Elizabeth, many Protestant families came from 
the Netherlands to England; and soon, after 6 they rewarded their 
new home with the introduction of arts and industry." 

1 Translate, shines — smiles. 4 The left one-, translate, the left. 

* Translate, the fortune — of the See Gr\, p. 23, Rem. 4. 
mankind — the queen. See Gr., p. 92. 6 What is the antecedent of it ? 

8 What is the antecedent to which • After, neuter. Mind the difFer- 

she refers ? Mind that the pronouns ence between after (as a preposition) 

always agree in number and gender nad), (as an adverb) nad$er/ and (as 

with their antecedents. a conjunction) nad)bem. 

In the same manner, eben fo; fortune, ©ificfr n. ; to frown, jfirnen ; after- 
wards, tjernad); Turkey, Surfet//.; people, tie Ceute ; only, nur; even, fogar; 
affront, @dj)impf/ m. ; it is considered, e§ gilt f fir (what case is governed by 
the preposition ffir .?); for that purpose, ju fciefem ©nbgroecf $ to employ, ge* 
brauefcen (infinitive with ju/ see Gr., p. 116, Rem. 17. Mind where the in- 
finitive is to be placed); generous, cbel; to show, fteigen; noble, tyerrftd); 
mankind, 9ftenfd$euy f. ; mean, gemetn ; mirror, (Spiegel/ m. ; baseness, 9?ie* 
brigtett/ /.; celebrated, berflbmt; writer, ©d)riftflcller^ m.; the passage, tie 
©telle; protestant (as an adjective), proteftanttfd) ; home, «g>eimatfy/ /.; the 
introduction, (Stnfu&iung/ /.; o/arts (the genitive is here to be expressed' 
by con. See Gr., p. 102, Rem. 6) ; the art, ^unfl/ /. ; industry, Run(l-» 
fletg / m. 



Exercise 3 (a.) 

Accessory Sentence. 

(See Gr.) pp. 8 and 84.) 

Ignorant people usually scorn those 1 things which are above 
their understanding. People respect such 2 men as* respect them- 
selves. Throughout my life, I have learned that a brave man's 
best 3 friend is himself. 4 By 6 repeated losses we learn, that 
nothing is stable in this world. With a good conscience, we may 
despise what fools say of us, and knaves attempt against us. We 
always find, that those people are the most enterprising, 6 who 
speak the least of their plans. 

1 Those (as antecedent to a rela- * As, referring to such for its an- 
tive pronoun), biejenigem or bte. See tecedent, is to be rendered by the 
Or., p. 13, Mem. relative pronoun meldjer/ or ber. 



/ 
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* Declension of the adjective, sition bti is not equivalent to the 

without any article preceding it ? English by. 

4 Himself (being here the nomi- ' The participles, when used as 

native case), er felbft adjectives, are declined according 

4 jDurd) (when meaning by means to the same rules as the adjec- 

of). Mind that the German prepo- tives. 

Usually, gew>65nlt<% ; above, fiber (here with the dative case); under- 
standing, SBerft&nbmfr n. ; to respect, adjten; repeated, roiebertjolt; the loss, 
bet S3eriuft ; throughout my life, say, in my whole life ; stable, beftdnbig ; 
to attempt, roagen; to enterprise, umernetymen; the least, am roenigften. 



Exercise 3 (J.) 

Passive Voice. 
(See Gr. p. 118. Rem. 21.) 

I have always hated those people who speak to all the world 
in sweet and smooth words, because 1 I have always found that 
their words are just like sweet honey, which is given with a bitter 
pill. Cowards generally praise their own 2 courage, when an 
expected 3 danger has not happened; but 4 they never prove it 
when the danger is present. The Phoenicians 5 steered to coasts 
which had not been visited by.ships before, although they did 6 not 
know the use of the compass. We know that Alexander the 
Great was buried in Alexandria; but 4 it is uncertain whether he 
was really enclosed in the box which is shown as his coffin in the 
British Museum, or whether his tomb was destroyed together 
with the temple in which 7 his mausoleum was erected. 8 Travel- 
lers tell us, that in the Dead Sea, at low water, sunken pillars 
and masonry are visible; from this circumstance we might 9 
guess 10 the spot where Sodom and Gomorrah perished. It is not 
decided in which 11 town the first watches were made, whether at 
Harlem or at Nuremberg; but 4 it 'is an undoubted fact, that they 
were first called Nuremberg eggs. We do 6 hot know with cer- 
tainty, who was the inventor of gunpowder, as it seems that the 
Chinese made use of it long before it became known in Europe. 
The extravagance of our wishes is very often the reason why we 
lose advantages which it would be possible to attain, whilst we 
pursue those which lie beyond the limits of 13 probability. 

e3 
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1 Because (as a conjunction), well. 7 SBocin. See Gr., p. 14, Rem. 7. 

8 Omit own. • Tftw erected; say, *fooc?, ftanb. 

* See Exercise 3, note •. • Imperfect subjunctive of fbnnr n. 

* But, aber* connective conjunc- I0 To guess, erratben ; from, au$. 
tion, like unb/ eta See <7r., p. 83. ll Which is here to be expressed by 

* The Phoenicians, tie *Jty6mjter; the pronoun welder* ?e^e«f See Or., 
thus, bte tfrmenter/ tie 3nbtet/ tie p. 12,1, a, and 13,3. 

9>erfer/ etc. lt Say, of *Ae probability. 

* See Gr , p. 6, 5. 

To all the world, mit Sebermannj smooth, glatt; just like, gerabe roie ; 
generally, ge»6&nltd) ; to prove, beroeifen ; to visits befudjen; enclosed, einge* 
fdtfofien ; museum, SRufeum/ n. ; mausoleum, ®vabmaU n. ; the Dead Sea, 
bad Sobte SWeer ; at low water, bei nteberem SEBafler ; sunken, »«r funfen ; to 
perish, unrcrgefcen ; decided, entfd)teben ; Nuremberg eggs, 9lficnbcrgcr (gtcr ; 
extravagance, Uebertretbunfl//.; reason, ©runb/m.; advantage, SSort^etl/ m. 



" Exercise 4. 
(See Gr. p. 85.) 

C. A. B. 

(SB&fyrenb id) in Conbon wax, | fang | ^err @d)ulje.) 

When Hannibal approached, Rome trembled for her 1 liberty. 
When Alexander the Great was dead, his immense empire was 
divided. When William the Conqueror first set his foot on 2 
British ground, he stumbled. When the frogs croak, bad weather 
is s threatening; when fools are busy, it forebodes some mischief. 
When the sun rises, the owls fly from its 4 light; when truth is 
victorious, hypocrites and parasites complain 5 of bad times. 
Although the Egyptians had no steam-engines, they moved the 
greatest weights. Since 6 no man looks into our heart, our 
actions must show its contents; and when we hear people com- 
plain that no one looks into their heart, it is almost a sure proof - 
that it would not be worth the while to look into 7 it. As long 
as you are happy, you will have many friends; when the hour 
of 8 misfortune arrives, a few 9 only will remain ; and since, 6 
therefore, we know our true 10 friends only in misfortune, it is 
perhaps not so desirable to know them at all. 



1 Her; 9ftom/like all proper names * On, auf ; here with the accus. 
of towns, is of neuter gender "; there- • Is threatening; see Exercise 2 
fore say, its. note K 
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4 Mind that in German Me @onne / r Into it, barein. See Gram., p. 14 

the suit, is of feminine, and ber SCRonb/ Bern. 7. 

the moon, is of masculine gender. • Of misfortune; translate, of the 

• To complain of flagen fibct/ with misfortune. See ^r^ p. 92. 

the accusative. 9 A few; translate it by the plural 

* Since, as a conjunction, express- wemge# as you say, many, and not 
ing a reason, is to be translated by much men. 

ba ; when expressing time, by fett, 10 True, when expressing genuine, 
or feitbem; as a preposition, always real, watjr; when meaning faithful, 
by fcit. treu. 

William the Conqueror, SBttyetra bee (Srobeter ; to forebode, bebeuten ; 
some mischief, ein Unglfid ; to rise (of the sun), aufgefyen ; steam-engine, 
SDampfmafdjine/ /. ; the weight, fcajt/ /. ; worth the while, bee SDiitye »ert$ ; 
to arrive, lommen ; at all, ubertjaupt. 

Note. — To know. In German there is the same difference as in French 
between connattre and savoir. When referring to a fact or a truth, 
to know is expressed by nrijfen (savoir) ; when referring to a person 
or an object, by tennen (connaitre) ; thus you would say, I know 
his brother, id) f enne feinen Sruber ; but, / know that he is his 
brotJtsr, id) roeip bap/ etc. 



Exercise 5. 

Compound Separable Verbs. 
(See Gr. p. 87 and foil.) 

A. — In the Principal Sentence. 
(Write all the numbers in full words.) 

Charles V. resigned his crown on 1 the 25th of October, 1555: 
on the 17th of September, 1556, he embarked with his two 
sisters for Spain, and soon after 2 he retired into thp convent of 
St. Juste. The council at 3 Basil, in the year 1431, deposed 
Pope Eugene IV., and opposed to him Pope Felix V. Cromwell 
dissolved the long Parliament on the 20th of April, 1653; and 
on the 8th of June he summoned a new one for the 4th of July 
of the 4 same year. In 5 the peace of Rastadt, on the 7th of 
March, 1714, Louis XIV. surrendered all his conquests on the 
borders of the Rhine, with the exception of Landau. The 
crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon, first 6 assaulted Jerusalem 6 
on the 14th of July, 1099, and took that holy city on the fol- 
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lowing day. On the 31st of October, 1517, Luther placarded at 
Wittenberg his ninety-five articles; and with this act he commenced 
the Reformation in Germany. 

1 Contract an bem* am ; we do not 4 The same, bcrfelbe . See about 

say in German, on the 25th of 0c- the declension of this compound 

tober, but on the 25th October, etc. pronoun, Gr n p. 20. foil. 

* 9tad$er. See Exercise 2, note •. 5 In the; contract in tern to im. 

9 At (at Basil, at Leipzig, at Ant- See Gr., p. 76. 

werp), in. • Mind the position of the verb. 

To resign the crown (in one word), abbanfen ; to embark, ji$ cinfdjijfen 
(reflective verb) ; to retire, fid) jututf jietj'en (reflective verb) ; the council (in 
this instance), &trd)em>erfammlung/ /. ; to depose, abfefeen ; to oppose, cnt* 
gcgenjlellen ; to dissolve, auf l&fen ; to summon an assembly, gufammentufcn ; 
to surrender, gur&dgeben; with the exception of, bid auf; the crusaders, tie 
^reujfafcrer ; to assault, angreifen ; to take (a city), etnnebmen ; to placard, 
anfcblagen ; act, ^anblung/ /. ; to commence, anfangen ; Reformation, £Refor? 
motion/ /. 



JB. — In the Participle Past, and in the Indirect Infinitive. 

Conradin, the last scion of the illustrious house of 1 Hohen- 
staufen, was 4 executed in s the market-place of Naples, on the 
28th of October, 1268. Richard Cceur 4 de Lion was restored to 
his kingdom, after 6 he had passed somewhat more than 6 a year in 
captivity. Of 1 all the nations, the English have advanced the 
farthest 7 in the Southern Ocean, but the magnetic pole has not 
yet been found out by them. 

It is not always well done to emigrate from home, and to settle 
in a foreign country, where we are obliged to enter into the ideas 
of strangers, whilst we do not feel disposed 8 to renounce our own 
convictions. Great designs are easier to be 9 devised, than to be 9 
executed. 

Our best feelings are never to be 9 expressed by 10 words, 
wherefore good principles are to be 9 communicated only by 10 
practice. 

1 Of, con. * After (s&& conjunction), nafyUm. 

* Auxiliary verb of the passive. See Exercise 2, note •. 

» In, auf* with the dative. • Than (after any comparative), 

4 Cceur de Lion, £5men$etg. ate. 
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7 The farthest (see Oram., p. 27, (indirect infinitive), and not> to 

Hem. 9, a.), atn weiteften. fa devised, to be executed, eta See 

* Say, wMtf we ourselves not Gr., p. 117. 

disposed (aeneigt) feel, 19 By (when meaning by means of), 

9 Say, to devise, to execute, eta burd). 

The scion, ©profiling, m. ; illustrious, ettaud)t ; to execute, tyinri&ten ; to 
restore, roiebet etnfefcen ; to pass (a certain time), jti&ringcn ; to advance,^or« 
bringen (see Gr., p. 5, Rem. 5 ; and p. 123, Rem. 30) ; the Southern Ocean, 
@fibfee//.; the magnetic pole, ber mctgnetifcfye *pol; to find out, aufftnben. 

Well done, wofol flet&an ; to emigrate, auSwanbetn ; to settle, fld) irieber* 
laffen; to be obliged, gen6t^t fepn; to enter, etngefcen; the ideas (as a col- 
lective), 25enf ungsart/ /. (the manner of thinking) ; to renounce, aufgeben 
(accus.) ; the conviction, Ueberjeugung* /. ; the design, 5>lan, m. ; to devise, 
auebenfen; to execute, ausfuijren; to express, auebriicten ; to communicate, 
mittt)eilen. 



Exercise 6 (a) . 

The Indefinite Pronoun man. 
(See Gr. p. 18. Rem. 5.) 

Owe may be learned without 1 being wise. In Germany they 
think, in France they speak, in England they act. People are 
very often more proud of their 2 defects than of their* qualities. 
We remember 3 much rather an offence than 4 a favour. We, 
therefore, are more often grateful by reflection than we are 3 by 
natural impulse. We may like those who are equal to us 6 in 
sentiments and acquirements, but not those who surpass us 6 , as 
for superiority we do 7 not usually feel friendship, but 8 admiration 
or envy. 



1 Without being; say, without to be, 
ofyne £u fepn. Mind that there are 
only three prepositions which may 
govern an indirect infinitive ; viz. : 

um...in order to; 
anjfatt... instead of; 
oftne... without; see Gr., p. 117, 
Rem. 18. 

2 Their. The possessive pronoun 
agreeing with man, is fein. 



* To remember, ftd) txinnexn, re- 
flective verb with following genitive 
of the object. The reflective pro- 
noun agreeing with man, is fid). 

4 Than, after a comparative, al$. 

6 We are is not to be translated. 

6 Mind that the cases of man are 
taken from einer. See Gr., p. 18. 

1 See Gr., p. 6, 5. 

8 But, fonbern. 
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Learned, gefr^rt; proud of, jlolj ouf (with following accusative ; about the 
comparative of (lot $/ see Gr^ p. 25. B. 1) ; defect, §e(jle*/ m.; quality, gutc <5U 
genftyaft,/.; much rather, siel e&er ; offence, SSeUtbigung//.; grateful, banfbar; 
by (by way of), auS; reflection/Uebcrlegung,/.; impulse, tfntrte b/m.; those, 
bieientgen/ or tic; to like, lieben; equal, gleid) (with the dative); sentiment, 
©ejtnnung/ /.; the acquirements (as a collective), SSilbung/ /.; to surpass, 
fibertreffen ; as (if a conjunction expressing a reason), ba ; superiority, Uebcr» 
Ugenfcett,/; envy, Sfceib/ m. 



Exercise 6 (J). 

The Passive expressed by man. 
(See Gr. p. 120. Rem. 23.) 

It has 1 been pretended, that the aerolites are 8 fragments of 
comets. William the Conqueror was 3 admired as a hero in 4 war, 
but he was hated as a tyrant in peace. Real misfortune is 5 very 
often borne with greater patience than petty complaints. 

1 Translate, people (man) pretended. 4 Say, in the war, in the peace. 

a ©epen, Indirect speech. (7r.,p.ll2. 5 Translate, one (man) bears very 

8 Translate, they (man) hated, they often. 
admired. 

To pretend, betyaupten ; aerolite, SKeteor petty m. ; fragment, 23rud)ftutf / n. ; 
to bear, ertragen : petty, geringe, or geringf&gtg ; complaint, ©cfymerj, m. 



Exercise 7. 
(See Gr. p. 14. Rem. 7.) 

A gentleman, who was rather known as a story-teller, once 
pretended that he had 1 seen on the island of Corfu a cabbage 
under which fifty horsemen would have easily concealed them- 
selves. "I am not at all astonished at it 2 / 9 replied another 
gentleman who was present, "for I saw at the same place a 
cauldron at which one hundred braziers were working, so distant 
one 3 from another that none of them heard the noise which the 
others made." "And pray," continued the former, "for* what 
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was that monster of a cauldron intended?" "Why," was the 
answer, "they wanted to cook your cabbage in it." 



1 Indirect speech. Omit bap ; see 
Or., p. 126, Bern. 4. 

1 At, fiber. 



8 One from another, Don einanber. 
4 For, ju. 



A gentleman, ein <$err j rather fcnown, jtemltcf) befannt \ a story-teller, ein 
Xuffdjnetber j a horseman, ein SReiter* to be astonished, fid) oerwunbern (re- 
flective verb) ; not at all, bureau* nid)t$ present, gugegen* at the same place, 
ebenbafelbfh cauldron, RtfttUm.; brazier, tfupfer f djimeb/ m. ; to continue, 
fortfabten* that monster of a cauldron, biefed tyngebeuet »on einem J€effel$ in- 
tended, be|iiramt$ to want, wollen '(with following direct infinitive). 



Exercise 8. 

A BOLD BUT 1 JUST KePLT. 

King 5 James II. said one day in the midst of his courtiers, " I 
never knew a modest man make 3 his way at* court/' One 5 of 
them immediately replied, "And, please your Majesty, whose 6 
fault is that*?" 



1 But,abtv. 

* Say, the king — the second. 

* Translate, who had made (plupf. 
of the subjunctive). 

4 At court, bet or am £of. 

5 One % etnet. Mind the difference 
between this pronoun and the inde- 
finite article. It has the same de- 
clension as the adjectives. Thus 
you say, one, einer $ but, the one, bad 



cine ^ genitive: bed etnen, etc. This 
rule applies likewise to the pos- 
sessive pronouns, and partly to the 
pronoun tetn. You say, the mine, bee 
metnej gen bed meinen (instead of 
ber meinige, bed meinigen) ; and also, 
mcinet/ mine ; f einer/ no one, etc. 

• Interrogative pron. See <7r.,p.l2. 

7 Translate this ; and see Or., p.98, 
Bern. 3. 



Courtier, «£ofmann (pi., see Or., p. 38) ; in the midst o£ mitten unter (with 
following dative) ; please your Majesty, wenn 3$*e OTajeJidt ettauben. 
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Exercise 1. 
Seeing 1 and not Believing. 

At the French 8 Academy, 8 Abbe Regnier, the secretary, one 
day made a collection in his hat of one pistole from every mem- 
ber, to defray 4 the current expenses. 

The Abbe did not observe that the president, who was a very 
avaricious man, had put his pistole into the hat, and presented it 
to him a second time. "I have already given ," he replied. "I 
believe it," said the Abbe*, "but I did not see it." "And I," 
rejoined Fontenelle, who was at his side, "saw it, but did not 
believe it." 



1 See Qr n p. 114> Rem. 12. 

* Mind tjbe difference between the 
adjectives, French, English, Dutch, 
Scotch, etc, and the same words 
substantives, the French, the English, 
etc. In this latter case you are in 
German, always to say, tie gran joferw 
tie (SnQldnber/ bie #oUdnbei'/ etc., 
whilst the corresponding adjectives 
are, franj&fifd), engUfd)/ IjoUdnbifd), 
fd)0tttfd)/ etc. These adjectives are 
not spelledin German with a capital 
letter. 

* The academy, bie Xfabemic. 



4 Translate, in order to defray. 
You find in this piece a number of 
words which, in German, are to 
be rendered by terms taken from 
foreign languages; but which are 
so received, that it would seem 
quite an extraordinary style to use 
expressions property German in 
their stead. The same is the case, 
in many other instances ; but 
this use being rather a matter of 
fashion, with which it will change, 
it is impossible to give a general 
rule concerning it. 



TheAbb6, bcr 2Cbb6; the secretary, ber ©efretac (©e$etmf<fcreiber)$ the 
president, ber ^rajtbent * a pistole (a coin), eine 3>ifiole. 

The member, SKitglieb* n.; to defray, befireiten; the current expenses, bie 
laufenben Xuggaben; to present, barretdjen (separable compound verb) ; a 
second time, jum jtreiten SNal ; to rejoin, etnfallen. 
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Exercise 2, 

It is extremely difficult to 1 fulfil Strictly the duties of friend- 
ship, for 2 we often lose our friend by 8 telling him of his failings; 
and if we are silent, we betray the confidence bestowed 4 upon us. 
It is certainly more honourable to risk the loss of his affection, 
than seek 5 to maintain it by 6 shutting our eyes to T his foibles. 

1 See (?r.,p.ll6, Rem. 17. - tell, etc. See Grammar, page 115, 

. f For (as a conjunction), benn. It Rem. 14. 

is a connective conjunction. See 4 Say, which is bestowed, etc. 

Gr., p. 83. * Indirect infinitive. 

* Say, thereby (ba&urcb) that we • See note ». 7 To, ju. 

Fxtremely, fiufjerfi; to tell, fagen (with following dative of the person); 
failing, gefylev/ m.\ to be silent, fdjmetgen ; to bestow one's confidence upon 
somebody, SSertraucn fefcen in jemanb ; to risk, roagen ; to shut, fd)ltef en $ 
foible, @dm>&$e# /. 



Exercise 3 (a). 

Generosity of Napoleon to an English Prisoner. 

In the year 1805, an 1 English sailor, who was a prisoner at 
Verdun, made his escape, and arrived in safety near Boulogne, 
where he concealed himself in the woods, and employed himself 
in constructing 2 a little bark with 3 the branches of some trees, 
uniting 4 and covering* them with his shirt, which he tore in 
pieces for that purpose. Finding 5 he had not sufficient linen to 
complete his boat, he 6 went to 7 a neighbouring village, and stole 
a sheet, with which he finished his little bark. All 8 he wanted 
was the appearance of some 9 English vessel in the offing; he 
therefore climbed every day up a lofty tree, and sat watching 10 
with impatience; when at last he espied an English sail. Hoping 11 
to reach it, he set off, carrying 12 his little boat upon his shoulders. 
He reached the sea-side, but while 13 embarking, he was seized by 
the customhouse officers, conveyed to prison, accused of being 14 
a spy, and was 15 to be tried as such 16 . 

1 See concerning the order of therewith that he constructed, etc., see 
words, Gr., p, 86. Gram., p. 115, Rem. t4 ; or, with the 

2 In constructing, translate either, construction of — . 
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* Say, out of, cm*. 

* * Whilst (tnbem) he united them, 
etc. ; or also, which he united, etc. 

* As (bo) he found, etc. 

* Mind 0r., p. 86. 
f Say, into. 

8 Say, all that he wanted. See Gr., 
p. 99, Rem. 4. 

* Say, of an (indef. article). 

10 Participle present. See Cham., 
p. 117, Bern. 20. 



11 Hoping ; say, as (bo) he hoped, 
or, in the hope. 

11 Carrying; say, wA&f A* car- 
ried. 

u See #r., p. 117, Bern. 20, note; 
and p. 118 ; say, whilst he was on the 
point (tm JBegriff ) to embark (indirect 
infinitive). 

14 Say, accused as a spy. 

15 And should (follte) be tried. 

16 Say, as a such, al* em foldjer. 



Generosity, (Sbelmuty, m.; to an English prisoner, say, towards, gegen* to be 
a prisoner, cjcfancjcn few; to make one's escape, fid) flud)ten ; to employ one's 
selfj ftd) bcfdjcifticjen j to construct, oerfetttgen $ bark, SBctrtc//.; to tear in pieces, 
c rrrif em or in ©tftcte reifien $ for that purpose, ju biefem Smect ; sufficient, 
foinl&ngltd) (but you had better translate, linen enough) ; linen, Eetnwanfc//.; 
to complete, oollenben (compound inseparable; see Gr n p. 89, Mem. 4) ; the 
sheet (of a bed), bo* fcetntud)/ or bad S5ettla!en ; in the offing, auf bet fptyen 
©ee } to climb up, fteigen auf ; vessel, gatjrjcug/ n. ; to espy, erfp&tyenj sail, 
©egel, »., (meaning a vessel), ©d&iff, ».; to set off, fid) aufmadjen* to em- 
bark, (id) etnfd)iffen ; to seize, patten; the custom-house officer, bee Jtottbeamte ; 
to convey to prison (one word), etnfetfern; he was to be tried, translate, he 
should (follte), etc.; be brought to trial, ftu? Untetfu$ung jiefcen. 



Exercised (A). 

Two days after/ Bonaparte arrived at Boulogne, and the boat 
being 8 shown to him as a curiosity, he desired to see the sailor. 
When he was brought before him, Bonaparte said, "Well, my 
fine fellow, you 3 were making a desperate attempt to see your 
native country, as 4 you say; I suppose you have a mistress 
there?" "No, your 5 majesty, but I have an aged and 6 infirm 
mother, whom I supported out 7 of my pay, and who must be 
now in the greatest distress." " And would you have put to sea in 
this crazy little vessel?" "Yes, your majesty, had 8 they not 
prevented me; for I would run any 9 risk to go and assist my 
poor mother, who has now only God to protect 10 her." 



1 Mind that after is here an ad- 
verb. 

* See Gr^ p. 118; and employ the 
conjunction ba. 



4 As, wte. 

* Cure, or 3&« 3JTaje(tat 

• Translate, an aged, infirm mother. 
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7 Out of, von* or mtt • Translate, I \oould risk (wagen) 

8 If they had. See GWn., p. 113, everything. 

Bern. 10. 10 Translate, for her 'protectory gum 

S3efd)ufcet. 

Curiosity, gRertiufitbtQfeit, /.; to desire, ocrlangen; before, t>or (here with 
following accusative) ; my fine fellow, mein gutec SBurfcfce ; desperate, oet* 
gnjeifclt; the attempt, JBetfud)/ m. ; the native country, SSatcrta nb/ n.; I 
suppose, translate, id) tpollte toetten (I should bet) ; the mistress (in this 
meaning), bte ©eltebte ; aged, alt ; infirm, franf ltd) ; to support, unterflu^en ; 
distress, 9tot£/ /. ; put to sea, in bie <2>ee Jtedjen (this being here a neuter 
verb, see Gr. f p. 123, Rem. 30) ; crazy, jerbredjltcfy ; to prevent, oerfcinbern ; 
to go and assist, ju £filfe eilen (to hasten to assistance, with following dat.). 



Exercise 3 (c). 

Napoleon, turning 1 to a naval officer who accompanied him, 
said: "Give this man a suit of clothes and send him with a flag 
of truce to. one of the English cruisers in the Channel : give him 
also five pieces of gold for his mother: she must be a good 
mother, and ought not to be deprived of so good 2 a son." 

1 Translate, turned (himself) to... and said. * Say, a so good son. 

To turn, ftd) toenben; naval officer, SKartncoffijier ; suit of clothes, Xngua,/ 
m.; with a flag of truce, mtt einer ^Parlamentirflagge ; cruiser, £reu$er/ m. ; 
the Channel, bet; Jtanal ; a piece of gold, tin ©olbjtucf ; to .deprive, bcrauben 
(with the genitive of the object ; see Or., p. 103, c). 



Exercise 4 (a). 

Justice. 
(See Gr. p. 112. Rem. 8.) 

A poor curate in Wales, whose salary was not sufficient to 
support his numerous family, employed his leisure hours in 1 
repairing the clocks and watches of his parishioners. A gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood, complained to 2 the bishop of the 
diocese, stating, 3 that he 4 had disgraced the profession by car- 
rying 5 on a trade. The bishop, 6 having listened to the complaint, 
assured the complainant, that strict justice should 7 be done. He 
accordingly sent for the curate, and asked him how he dared 7 to 
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disgrace the clergy by mending clocks and watches. The poor 
churchman humbly replied, that he did 7 it to maintain a wife and 
ten children. 

1 Translate with) see Gr,, p. 115, longing to the indirect speech, is to 

Rem. 14. be put in the subjunctive mood; 

* SJei. see the rule. 

3 Whilst (inbem) he stated, • After the bishop had listened, 

4 Subjunctive of the perfect tense; etc., he assured, etc. 

see the rule quoted above. r Concerning the mood which is 

5 Thereby that he carried on; but to be employed, see the rule, 
mind that the direct verb, as be- 

The curate, ber $)farn>eru>efer ; salary, SBefotbunfl/ /. ; to support, erbatten ; 
to employ, translate, he filled his leisure hours i; to fill, auftfuUen; leisure 
hours, gretftunbem or frete ©tunben ; to repair, auSbcflern ; clocks and watches 
(one word for both), Utjreii/ /.; the parishioners, tie $>favr linber ; to state, 
betytupten ; to disgrace, entrourbigen ; the (clerical) profession, bee geiftltcfye 
©tanb ; to carry on a trade, ein <$anbtoerl ireiben ; to listen, ant>6ren (aecus.) ; 
to do justice, ©ered)tigleit uben ; to send for, tommen laffen (to make come) ; 
to dare, fid) unterjie$en; a churchman, ein ©ciftlid&er (see Gram,, p. 24); to 
maintain, ci fatten. 



Exercise 4 (J). 

"That wo'nt do with me," said the bishop: "I shall punish 
you in such * a manner as will make you leave off your pitiful 
trade, I promise 2 you." Immediately calling 5 his secretary, he 
ordered him to make out a presentation to a living of 150 pounds 4 
a year, which he gave to the astonished curate, saying 5 : "Let me 
hear no more of your watch and clock trade." 

1 Translate, in a manner which. 4 Singular number ; see (7r.,p.l01, 

3 Translate, / warrant id) |t*be bo* Bern. 4. 

fur; or better with the inversion, * With the remark, or whilst (in* 

bafut ftefce id). bem) he remarked. 

* He called his secretary and, etc. 

[The sayings put in the indirect speech.] 

The bishop said, that this would not do with him; and he 
would punish him in such a manner as would make him leave off 
his pitiful trade. . . . Saying, that he hoped to hear 1 no more of 
his watch and clock trade. 
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That wo'nt do with me : translate, / cannot let that avail, baft I aim id) nid)t 
gelten laffen ; to make one leave something, eintm ttxoai emlciben (rpeldje 3&nen 
...entletben foil); pitiful, tl&glid) ; trade, ©eroerbc/ n. ; to order, befeijlen(dat.); 
to make out, auffe fccn ; presentation, (Srnenmmg/ /. ; the living, 9>farr(lcllC//. ; 
watch and clock trade, U^rmadprei/ f. 



Exercise 5. 



One morning 1 a party came into the public rooms at Buxton 
somewhat later than usual, and requested some tongue. They 
were* told that Lord Byron, who was 3 present, had 3 eaten it all. 
"I am very angry with his lordship," said a lady, loud enough 
for 4 him to hear the observation. "I am sorry for it," retorted 
My lord, "but before I ate the tongue, I was 2 assured you did 5 
not want 6 it." 



1 Genitive ; see Grammar, p. 104, 
Rem. 8, a. 

* Translate this by man : One told 
them — one assured me. 

* Remark here the difference be- 
tween the direct and the indirect 
speech. The sentence, "who was 
present," is the saying of the person 
who is supposed to be relating, and is 
therefore to be put in the indicative 



mood; whilst by the sentence, "that 
Lord Byron had eaten it," he relates 
what other persons told, in which 
latter case the subjunctive is the 
mood to be employed. See also Gr., 
p. 126, Rem. 4. 

4 For him to hear; say, loud enough 
that he could hear it. 

5 Indirect speech. 

• Say, that you wanted none. 



A party, cine ©efettfdjaft; the public rooms, bad 20&fct$6jimmer ; to request 
(in an inn), beftellen ; some tongue, say tongue, 3unge/ /. (this some, e. g., 
some wine, some bread, etc., is not expressed ; see Gr., p. 94, Rem. 4) ; I am 
angry with, id) bin bbfe fiber (ace.) ; I am sorry for it, e$ t|t mix lelb (impers.); 
to want, braudjen. 

Note.— Before, as a conjunction, c^e ; as an adverb, corner ; as a prepo- 
sition, t)or. 



Exercise 6. 

A cobbler 1 at 2 Leyden, who used to attend the public disputa- 
tions held 8 at the Academy, was once asked if 4 he understood 6 
Latin. "No," replied the mechanic, "but I know who is wrong." 
"How?" inquired his friend. "Why, by seeing 6 who is angry 
first." 
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[Change the latter part of this exercise to the indirect speech 

in the following manner :—] 

The cobbler replied, that 7 he did not understand it, but he 
knew who was wrong 8 in the argument. When his friend in- 
quired how this was possible, he answered that 6 he guessed it by 
seeing who was angry first. 

1 Translate, one (man) asked a • Mind Gram., p. 115, Rem. 4, ba« 

cobbler. turd)/ baf / etc. 

8 At Leyden — in Leyden. T See Gr^ p. 126, Rem. 4. 

* Translate, which were held. ' All the verbs of the dependent 
4 If, as a conjunction of condition, and relative sentences throughout 

wcnn ; as a conjunction of question, the whole of the indirect speech, are 
0&. to be put in the subjunctive mood, 

• Mind the mood. even when wtjfen is the verb on 

which they next depend. 

Cobbler, @>d)u§flicfer, m. ; to use, pflegen ; to attend, bcfudjcn ; disputation, 
Oifputatton//.; to understand, oerfietyen; Latin, ftatcin; the mechanic, £anb* 
toexUt/m.; to know (see above, p. 53, Note) ; to be wrong, Unred)t tyaben; 
why (when it is not a question), nun; first (instead of, at first), juerfl; to 
guess, errattyen. 



Exercise 7. 

Pleasantry of a Countryman. 

A man who was very fat, coming 1 late in 8 the evening 8 to a 
fortified city, and meeting with a countryman, asked him if* he 
could get in at the gate. " I believe so," said the peasant, looking 4 
at him jocosely, "for 5 I saw 6 a waggon of hay go in this 7 
morning." 

[The last sentence put in the indirect speech : — J 

He believed so, as 6 he had 9 seen a waggon of hay go in that 
morning. 

1 Coming ... meeting; translate, * Wh&st (intern) he looked. 

Came. ..and met with a countryman, ' For, as conjunction. See Sec. III. 

whom he asked, etc. Exercise % note *. 

s Genitive; see Cham., p. 104, 6 See Gram., p. 122, Rem. 29, and 

Rem. 8, a. p. 123 ; and put saw in the perfect 

* Mind the indirect speech. tense. 
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1 Accusative, for the expression 9 He had. Mind the change of 

of a definite time ; see Grammar, tenses ; and, besides, see the rule 

p. 105. quoted in note *, concerning the 

8 £a (reason). order of words. 

A fortified city, cine fefte ©rabt ; to meet, begegnen (see Or., p. 106, Rem. 11); 
to get in at the gate, ftum Stjorc fcereinfommen ; to look at, anfeben ; a waggon 
of hay, ctn 4>eun?agen; to go, fabren* and, therefore, to go in, tyuieinfatyten/ as 
the speaker was without (see Or., p. 77, Rem. 2). 

Note. — gatjven is the verb to be employed for going in any sort of 
vehicle or vessel. We should even say, in etnem fcuftballon fa&rcn* 
to go in a balloon; and it is not only employed of the persons 
who are going, but also of the moving vehicle itself :• as, id) fa^re 
in bem SBagen meine* greunbeS* and ber SBagen raetneS greunbe* fd$rt 
jum Zt)ou beretn. 



Exercise 8. 



Cosroes, king of Persia, had summoned 1 his ministers to de- 
liberate upon an affair of the utmost 2 importance. While they 
were assembled, a scorpion fell 3 from the ceiling upon one of the 
vizirs, and darted its sting several times into his 4 foot. The 
minister, who at that instant was addressing his discourse to the 
king, continued 6 it without the least emotion, or visible alteration 
in his countenance. 

1 To summon, rufen laffen (to cause ■ To continue, as a neuter verb, 
to be called). Mind the rule, note 6 , fort fasten ; as a verb transitive, fort* 
of the last exercise. fefcen. You are, therefore, to say ; 

2 Say, greatest. er fut>c in feiner SRebe fort/ he conti- 
• Order of words : see Or., p. 86. nued in his speech-, er fefcte feine 
4 Stung him into the foot. See Stebe fort/ he continued his speech. 

Or^ p. 108. 

The minister (of a king, etc.), ber 93Unijter; to deliberate upon, bcratfc 
fdjlagen itber (with following accusative) ; the ceiling, bte Detfe ; the vizir, 
Sejier ; it darted its sting (translate simply, it stung) ; to sting, updfjen ; at 
that instant, in biefem 2Tu^enblicf/ or gerabe; to address to, ridjten an ; the 
discourse, bie SRebe ; the least, superlative of gering : the emotion, tie 8te» 
gung ; countenance (face), ®eftd)t/ n. 
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Exercise 9. 

Gosroes being 1 informed some days after of the accident, asked 
the vizir how 8 he could support such 3 a violent pain without 
suffering any 4 plaintive expression to 6 escape him. "Prince," 
replied the minister, " he 6 who in your majesty's presence, has 
not resolution enough to contemn so 7 slight an evil as the pricking 
of a scorpion, how will he, in the day of battle, rush into the midst 
of his enemies, and bid defiance to death in' all its various forms?" 
The king, in 8 admiration of his fortitude, loaded the intrepid 

vizir with honours. 

• 

1 When Cosroes was informed, he 4 Translate, without suffering to be 

asked, etc. heard. Mind, however, Or., p. 119, 

3 Translate, how he had been able Item. 22 ; and take care not to employ 
to support (see Oram^ p. 123) ; to be the infinitive of the passive mood. 
able, t6nnen. • He who, rcct. 

* Say, a so violent pain. T Say, a so slight eviL 

4 Any, ugenb ein. See (?r.,p. 19, 6. 8 Translate,/^ of admiratwn for. 

Note. — Such a man, ein folder SWann ; such a good man, and also, so 
good a man, ein fo guter Sftann ; what a man, weld)er, or roa* f fir ein 
Sftann ; what a great man, weldjet grofte SDlann/ or weld)' gxojjer SRann 
(see Or^ p. 11, c; and p. 14, Bern. 6), or mad fur ein arofier SDtann. 
Likewise, eine foldje grau/roeld)e grau, xoai (fit eine gran; ein folaje* 
&wb/ meld)' ein Jtinb, toeW ein fd)6ne$ Mnb, etc. 

To be informed, erfabren (accus.) ; the accident, Unfatb m. ; to support (a 
pain), crtragen ; to suffer (to allow), (afftn (mind that this is one of those 
verbs which govern a direct infinitive. Or^ p. 122) ; prince, gfirft ; alight, 
uubebeutenb; the pricking, ®:\ti) t m.; to bid defiance, tcoften ; to load with 
(honours, benefits, etc.), fiberb&ufen mtt; intrepid, unerfdpocfen. 



Exercise 10. j 

Tallow. 

The celebrated Bishop of Nismes was the son of a tallow- 
chandler. A proud duke endeavoured to mortify the prelate by 
saying, that 1 he sraelled of tallow, to which 2 the bishop replied, 
"My Lord, I am 3 the son of a tallowchandler, it is 3 true; and 
if 4 your Lordship had 4 been born the same, you 5 would have 
remained a tallowchandler all the days of your life." 
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1 Omit that. See 0r.,p. 126, Rem. 4. 

• To which, woranf. 

* Say, it is true, I am, etc. 

4 See Or. p. 126, Hem. 3, concern- 
ing the omission of roenn. The con- 
dition (had been born) as well as 



the oonsequenoe (you would have 
remained), to be put in the condi- 
tional. See Or., p. 113, Rem. 10. 

* Mind the fo of the subsequent 
sentence. See Or., p. 126, 3. note ; 
and p. 124, foot-note. 



Celebrated, berufymt; tallow-chandler, Sicfrier jfcfcer ; to mortify, bcmut(jigcn ; 
to smell of, ricdjcn nacf) ; My Lord, SBtylorb (if referring to an English Lord), 
or QndMget £ert ; your Lordship, say simply, you; the same, say, as the same; 
all the days of your life, 3|jrcr gebetagc. 



Exercise 11. 
(See Gr. p. 125.) 

However 1 learned a man may become by another's learning, 
he* can never 8 be wise, but 8 by his own wisdom. 

'Whatever 4 reasons one may have for being 5 frugal, ie 8 will 
never be 6 excused for 7 being avaricious. 

However 8 kind a father Brutus was to his sons, he 8 neverthe- 
less condemned them to death. 

The 9 wife, mother, and daughter of Darius, as 9 afflicted and 
cast down as they were, could not help admiring the generosity 
of Alexander. 

However great your grief may be, time 10 will cure it. 

However much you 11 may regret the days of your youth, 12 
they 13 will never return. 



1 Either, fo Qelefyrt aud)/ or rote ge* 
Ut)tt aud). 

3 Mind the fo of the subsequent 
sentence. 

' But, after nobody, nothing, no- 
where, never, etc., when it has the 
meaning of except, is to be translated 
by alS. 

4 Whatever reasons, rocla)e ©runbe 
aud) ; see the rule. 

* For being; translate, to be. 

• Translate the passive by man. 

7 Translate, when he is avaricious. 

■ Translate, a however kindfat/ier, 

tin roie otitiger Staicc aud) ; just as in- 



■ 

stead of such a, you say in German 
a such, ein foldjer. 

9 As afflicted and cast down the 
wife, etc., fo ... aud) tie ©at tin/ eta, 
roaren* they could. Mind the fo of 
the subsequent sentence. 

10 You may leave the direct verb 
"wMl" uninverted, making a stop, 
as it were, after u may be," and be- 
ginning a new sentence. This mode 
of style is often met with in dra- 
matic poetry. 

11 Second person of the' singular. 

12 JDeine Sugenbtage. 
» See note 10 . 
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1 

Learning, ©elefcrfamf ett ; frugal, fparfamj avaricious, gcijig; nevertheless, 
mdbt* befto toe niger* or bcnnod) ; to condemn to death, gum Zob ©erurtyeilcn ; 
afflicted, betvubt; cast down, niebergefd)lagen ; could not help, see Gr. p. 79, 2.; 
generosity, ©ro&mutb j /. ; grief, ftummet/ m. ; to cure, fyeilen ; to regret, be* 
ftagen/ or jucucf a?un(c!)cn ; to return, uriebetleforen. 



Exercise 12. 
(See Gr. p. 125. Rem. 2.) 

The 1 higher 2 one has risen, the 3 deeper will be his downfall. 

The 1 more we learn, the 3 better we understand how much we 
have still to learn. 

The 1 poorer people* in reality are, the 3 richer they*ften appear 
in their dreams. 

The 5 nearer the horizon the sun is, the larger it seems to be. 

Stupid people insist the 3 more obstinately upon their own 
opinion, the 1 less rational their arguments are. 

His friendship is the more 7 valuable to me, as 7 I have never 
sought it. 

1 3e. * See the rule in the Grammar 

* High, fyod), comparative. See top of page 126. 

Gr., p. 26, 2. • See the same rjile, concerning 

* £)efio. the order of words in this sentence. 

* JDte Seute. 7 Urn fo...al«. See Gr., p. 126. 

Downfall, gall/ m.; in reality, in 2StrElid)Eeit (or better, in ber 2Birflicl)feit); 
horizon, £ort jont/ ra. j stupid, tfy6rid)t; to insist upon, beftejjen auf (dat.) ; 
rational, occnunftiQ ; argument, ©iimb* m. ; valuable, roertt). 
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Exercise 1. 

. Filial Affection. 

While Octavius was at Samos, after the famous battle of 
Actium, JPhich made 1 him master of the. universe, he held, a 
council to examine the prisoners who had been engaged in 
Anthony's party. Amongst the rest there 2 was brought before 
liim an old man named Metellus, oppressed with years and in- 
finities, disfigured by a long beard and a neglected head of hair, 
out especially by his clothes, which by his misfortunes had 
become very ragged. 

1 Which made him master, t&eldje lated as if it were, it was a man, e* 
i&n i u m £errn mac&te $ likewise, war ein 9ttann (see (?r., p. 98, Rem. 3). 
jum <R5nig woolen* to choose a king; When, as in the present case, a part 
5 u m gelb^errn ernenneti/ to appoint of speech besides the subject is be- 
as general. See Or., p. 107, Rem. 13. fore there {amongst the rest there was, 

2 There is not to be translated. 4- etc.), there is not translated, but the 
sentence beginning with there, e.g.,^ direct verb to be inverted according 
there was a man, etc., is to be trans- to the general rule. 

Filial affection, or love, ittnbegltebe/ /. ; basis, ©runblage, /.; famous, be« 
lanntt betufymt; the universe, say, of the whole world; council, -Staty* m.\ to 
examine, tjert)&ren$ to be engaged in the party (translate, to keep with), 
(alten mu\ or ftd) batten $u; Anthony, 2Cntoniu6 (as modern name only Knton); 
named Metellus, say, of the name of M.; oppressed with, gebeup,t ooru in- 
firmity, ©cbred)en, n. ; to disfigure, entitellen ; a neglected head of hair, oer= 
wUberteS $aax; especially, uornemlid) (or uorjuglid)). 



Exercise 2. 



The son of this Metellus was one of the judges, and he had 
great difficulty to recognise his father in the. deplorable condition 
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in which 1 he saw him. At last, however, having 9 recollected his 
features, instead 3 of being ashamed to own him, he ran to em- 
brace him, weeping 4 bitterly. Afterwards, turning 5 towards the 
tribunal, " Caesar ," said he, "my father has been your 6 enemy, and 
I your 6 officer : he deserves to be punished, and I to be rewarded. 
The favour I desire of you, 6 is either 7 to save him on my account, 
or 7 to order 8 me to be put to death with him." All the judges 
were touched with 9 compassion at 10 this affecting scene; Octavius 
himself relented, and granted old 11 Metellus his life and liberty. 12 



1 In which. See (?r.,p.l4, Rem. 7. 

• After he had recollected. 

8 See Sec. II., Ex. 6 a., note '. 
4 Either, whilst (inbem) he wept, or 
simply, and wept. 

• Re turned ... with the words, 
u Ccesar," etc. 

• Which person of the personal 
(or possessive) pronoun is to be em- 
ployed in speeches from ancient 
history? (Or., p. 96.) 

7 Either ...or, entroeber ... ober j 
neither ... nor, weber ... nod). 



8 Translate to order, by the auxi- 
liary lafiVn* and mind the rule, Or., 
p. 119, Rem. 22. 

• With, Don. 

■• At, bet. 

11 Old Metellus; see Oram^ p. 93, 
Bern. 2. 

" Say, his life and his liberty, fetn 
Ceben unb feine gretyeit. The articles 
or pronouns can agree with several 
nouns, but only when they are alike 
in number and gender. 



He had great difficulty to recognise (translate, he recognised him with 
much trouble), er erfannte if)n mit trie let SKutje j condition (situation), Sage//.; 
to recollect, fid) ertnnern ; feature, 3uo,, m. ; to be ashamed, fufy fdj&men* to 
own, anertennen; he ran to embrace him 1 (translate, he threw himself to his 
bosom), er worf fid) ifcm an bie Sruft (see Or., p. 108) ; bitterly, bttterltd) ; to 
turn towards, ftd) wenben an (or gegen) ; officer, £tener,ra. ; to desire, t>erlana,en 
(or also, to desire a favour of somebody, jcmanb (aoc.) urn eine ©unjl bitten) ; 
on my account, mit gu fciebe (or meinetoegen) ; to save, oerf^onen $ to put to 
death, £umd)ten$ to be touched, gerifyrt fepnj affecting, ergreifenb; scene, 
Xuftritt/ m. ; to grant, fdjenlen. 



Exercise 3. 

Look 1 People in the Face when Speaking. 8 

Always 8 look people in the face when you speak to them; the 
not 4 doing 4 it is thought to imply conscious guilt : besides that, you 
lose the advantage of observing by 5 their countenances what im- 
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pression youT discourse makes upon them. In order 6 to know 
people's real sentiments, I trust much more to my eyes than to 
my ears; for they 7 can say whatever 8 they have a mind I should 
know; but they can seldom help 9 looking 10 what they have no 
intention that I should know. 



1 Look to the people (dat.); see 
Or n p. 108. 

2 When you (bu) speak with them. 

• Say, look always. The adverb 
placed before the imperative is an 
inversion which in German ought 
to be used only for the sake of em- 
phasis. * 

* The not doing, etc., say, not to do 
so (indirect infinitive, Oram., p. 116, 
Bern. 17) ; is considered as (gilt fur) 
consciousness of guilt. You may 
place the sentence in this way : e6 



gilt ffir .../ ntdbt fo gu t$un* or,nid)t 
fo ju tfcun, gift fur ... Tn the latter 
mode, c6 is omitted, as in an inverted 
sentence ; see Or., p. 121. 

5 8&y,from, au«. 

• See Sec. II., Ex. 6 a., note l . 

T People, bie Seine. 

8 Whatever, etc.; say, whatever (»q6 
tmmer) they will let me know. 

9 They can seldom help, jte 1 6nne n 
fetten umtyinj with following indirect 
infinitive. See Gr., p. 79, 

10 To express by their looks. 



Face, ©eftd)t, n.\ people, bie Seutej consciousness, 83ett>ufitfe9n, n.\ besides 
that, aufierbem; discourse, ©cfpt&d)$ real, urirflid); sentiment* ©eftnnung//; 
to trust, ttauen ; they have no intention, fie roollen nid)t. 



Exercise 4. 

HOW 1 TO PEOCUEB A DINNER. 

Doctor Arne, a celebrated English musician, when once travel- 
ling, stopped at an inn, where, in consequence 8 of the house being 
full, he found great difficulty to procure a dinner. The only 
joint had just been taken off the spit, and was 8 about to be 
served to some gentlemen. Arne, seeing 4 it, took a fiddle-string 
from 5 his pocket, cut it into small pieces, and strewed it over the 
meat, so that it had the appearance' of being 6 covered with 
maggots. 



1 We should say in German, a new 
manner (Lanier/ /.) to procure, etc. 

* In consequence of the house, etc., 
say simply, as the house was fuU; 
and place the sentence as follows : 



where he found, etc., as the house was 
fuU. 

• Was about, fottte. 

4 Either, when Arne saw it, he took 9 
or, Arne, who saw it, took. 



7'2 EXERCISES ON THE GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

• From (out of), aud. You say, means leaving an enclosed posi- 

in ber &afd)e# m /A* pocket; tioru 

therefore, /row* tfAe pocket, a u g ber • .4* i/ tV were (imperf. subjunct.) 

5Iafd)Cf as this latter preposition covered. 

To procure (for one's self), (id) oerfdjaffen ; to stop (at an inn), einf e$reri 
(separable verb), im 2Bttt&gbaug, n.\ to find difficulty, SKulje baben ; the joint> 
ber23raten; off the spit, »om ©ptep; to serve, auftragen (separable verb) ; 
fiddle-string, 23iotinfoite#/.; pocket, £afd)C,/.; meat, gleifdi}/ n.; appearance, 
2Cu«fe&en, w. 



Exercise 5. 

When it was served, the gentlemen scolded the waiter for 
daring 1 to offer them such 2 meat, and ordered him to take it 
away. Arne expected this, and requested the waiter to serve it 
to him, telling him that he would 3 endeavour to make a dinner 
of it. 4 Having 5 eaten heartily, he told the trick which he had 
played, made himself known, and had 6 a hearty laugh at the 
expense of the hungry gentlemen. 

. l That he had dared (indirect 8 Indirect speech, 

speech), I dare to do, td) wage ju tftun ; * See Sec. IL, Ex. 8. 

I dare do, id) barf tfcun. 8 After (nadjbem) he had. 

2 A such. 6 Laughed heartily. 

A dinner, ein SDtfttageffen (a meal at noon, as this is the usual hour for 
dinner in Germany) ; to scold, fd)m&f)len (or janten); to offer, anbteten ; to 
order, befebten (dat.) ; to take away (from the table), abtragen ; to request, 
beifien ; to endeavour, t>erfud)en ; to eat heartily (say, to relish), eg fid) f djmecf en 
laffen; {I relish, id) lafie mir eg febnu'tfen, etc. Mind Or., p. 122, Rem. 29); 
to make one's self known, fid) gu erfennen geben; at the expense, auf ICoften. 



Exercise 6. 

Parsimony. 



An English admiral having fallen overboard, a sailor imme- 
diately leaped from the deck into the sea, and at 1 the risk of his 
own life saved 1 that 2 of his officer. When the admiral was 
brought on board his 3 vessel, he took sixpence from his pocket, 
and gave it to his preserver as 4 recompense. The sailor surprised 6 
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and discontented, 8 complained to one of his shipmates and show- 
ing 6 him the sixpence, said, "Look 7 what the shabby fellow has 
given me for 8 saving his life." "Well," 9 said his shipmate, 
"don't you think he knows the value of his own life better than 
you do?" 10 



1 Mind the order of words. 
a IDa (as demonstrative). 

* Of his vessel (genitive). 

* As a recompence, either, a 16 or 
jar SBelobnung. 

* You may put these two parti- 
ciples in apposition. 



6 Showed him ... with the words. 

7 Second person of the singular. 

8 &afur/ba$. S.GV.,p.ll5,Rem.l4. 
? Say, now, nun. 

10 Say simply, than you. 



To fall, fallen (neuter verb), see tfraro., p. 5, Rem. 5, and p. 123, Rem. 30 ; 
over board, fiber Jboro ; deck, 23erbecf/ n. ; the sea, bie ©ee (ber 0ee# m., means 
a lake) ; at the risk of, mil ©efafyr (genitive following) ; to save, rctten ; 
sixpence, either feci)© pfennig?/ or ein Sixpence/ m. (a sixpenny piece) ; pre- 
server, 3Ret;er ; surprised, uberrafdjt ; discontented, unjufrieben ; to complain, 
llagcn (say, complained it) ; shipmate, ®d)iff§!amerabe ; the shabby fellow, 
ber gil$. 



Exercise 7 (a). 

Filial Love. 

One Sunday 1 evening, a young man named Eobert was sitting 
in his boat near the quay in the harbour of Marseilles, waiting 2 
for a fare. A person stepped in, 3 but observing the genteel 
appearance of the youth, and the neatness of his boat, was about 
to retire, thinking it was 4 a pleasure-boat of some private person. 
Robert, however, called to him, saying, "Sir, my boat is for hire; 
where 6 do you wish to go? 6 " "I only wish," replied the stranger, 
"to sail about in the basin, to enjoy the freshness of the breeze 
this 7 line evening; but I cannot believe you 8 are a waterman." . 
"Indeed, I am not, 9 " said Robert, "but on Sundays, and other 
holidays, I ply here with this boat, because I am very anxious to 
save a sum of money." 



1 One Sunday evening, eine 8 Sfonn* 
tag EbenbS. See Or, p. 104, Rem. 8 a. 
©onntag WbenbS is to be considered 
as one compound word, only one of 



the components taking the declen- 
sion, as this is also the case with 
names. See Gr. f pp. 34, 35. 
% And waited. 
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• ©are in. See Gram., p. 78, foot- ■ As the verb of the principal 
note. - sentence is in the negative, you are 

• Indirect speech. in German to say, " that you are " 
4 Say, whither, irofotn. (see Or., p. 126, Rem. 4). Are may 

• Say, to drive, fafjren. be translated in the indicative or 
1 At this fine evening, an (follow- the subjunctive mood. 

ing dative). • Say, none, feiner. 

Quay, Rai, m. ; harbour, £afen, m. ; to wait for, warren auf (ace.) ; a fare, 
(say, for somebody who would hire him for a fare), auf 3*manben ber tyn fur 
eine gafjrt binaen roollte ; the genteel appearance, ba$ feme Heuf ere ; the youth, 
bee junge SXann; neatness, Sauberfett; to be about, im SSegriff fe^n ju ... ; 
pleasure boat, ein Sujiboot ; and translate, of some private person, — which 
belonged (indirect speech) to some private person (^prioatmann) ; for hire, £U 
mietyen (or, as adjective, ju mietbenb; see Or., p. 117, Bern. 19, note); in the 
basin, say, in the harbour, im £afen tyerum $ waterman, ga&rmann ; to ply, 
liegen; to be anxious, etfrtg bemul)t (eijn; to save money (which you possess, 
and which you want to keep), fparen ; to save money to be acquired, er« 
fparen. 



Exercise 7 (6). 

" What," said the gentleman, "are the seeds of avarice already 
sown in your mind ?" "Alas, sir," replied the humiliated Robert, 
"did 1 you know for what purpose I wish to save money, I am 1 
sure you would not blame^me." " Well, perhaps I am mistaken: 
come, row me about the port, and relate me your story ." They 
left the quay, and Robert thus began his little history: 

1 Did you know; imperfect of the * I am sure; say, certainly, geioif / 

subjunctive of nriffen. See Oram^ See Sect. III., Ex. 11, note 10 , and 

p. 113, Remark 10, &.; and p. 126, say, genrif @ie muxbeiv instead of pe* 

Bern. 3. »if rofirben @te. 

The seeds, ber Game {sing, as a collective) ; to humiliate, bemfitjigen (this 
verb, being derived from the noun jDemuty, is inseparable, but takes the 
prefix of the partio. past ; see Or., p. 89, Mem. 7) ; well, n>o$l; to row about, 
um&errubern. 



Exercise 8. 

"My father, sir, 1 now groans in slavery in Tetuan. He was a 
broker here, and by his honest industry maintained 8 his family in 
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respectability. Unfortunately, 8 he embarked for Smyrna, to 
superintend the delivery of a cargo 4 in which he was concerned. 
The vessel was taken by a Barbary corsair, and my poor father 
must remain a slave till I can obtain a sum sufficient to pay his 
ransom, which the Barbarians have fixed at two thousand crowns, 
a sum that far surpasses our scanty means: however, we 6 do our 
best, and trust 6 that Providence will second our exertions." 

1 Sir, metn JQttVt is not so fre- 5 We do what we can, wa€ tpir run: 

quently repeated in German conver- . f 6nnen. 

sation as it is done in English. • Translate, we trust to (the) Pro- 

* Mind the order of words. mdence that, etc., rotr oertrauen auf 

8 Se"e the extra note. bie S3orfet)una,, bafj fte, etc. 

4 In, bet. Mind tfr., p. 14, Rem. 7. 

To groan (translate, to languish), fd)tnad)ten ; broker, SWafler ; in respec- 
tability (say, on a respectable footing), auf einem anjtanbtgen gujj ; to embark 
fid) etrtfd)iffen$ to superintend, letten; delivery, 2CbItefetung$ cargo, ©dtfflfc* 
tabling*/.; to be concerned, bcttjctltat fepn ; a Barbary corsair (say, a corsair 
from Barbary), ein ©eer&uber au$ bcr SBerberei/ or also, ctn berberifrfjer ©ee* 
t&uber; to take (a vessel by piracy), fapern$ sufficient, say, which suffices; 
ransom, S&feflelb/ n.; Barbarian, SBei'bec (plur. bie SBerbern); to fix at, cmfefcen 
gu; to surpass, fibetfteigen* our scanty means, unferc fpdrlid)cn Vitrei; to 
second, untcrfluften; exertion, 83emfit)ung, /. 

Note. — When the adverb unfortunately refers to the whole of the fact 
which is expressed by the sentence, it is to be translated by un* 
glMlicfyerweife ; e.g., unfortunately, he has already finished his career 9 
which would mean, it is unfortunate that he has already finished 
his career. In this case, we say in German, unglficrlidjerweife t)at 
er feine Eaufbabn geenbet; but let us suppose a sentence, as, he has 
finished his career unfortunately, when the adverb applies not to 
the whole of the fact, but only to the manner in which the action 
expressed by the verb has been performed : in such an instance 
we say, er $at feine £aufbat)n unglatfli* geenbet. This same rule 
avail? of Qlfidlid)/ and of most of such adverbs formed from ad- 
jectives, by which rather the circumstances of the fact, than the 
manner in which the action is performed, are to be qualified. 



Exercise 9. 



" My mother and sister work night and day at embroidery. I 
am a journeyman jeweller, and put by every sous 1 I possibly can 
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out of my wages. I intended to go over* and offer myself as a 
slave instead of my father; but my mother supplicates me not to 
abandon her, fearing the Moors would 3 keep us both; and besides 
that, she requests all the captains to refuse 4 taking me on board. 
I have, therefore, no other means left 5 but 6 saving 7 money as 8 
fast as 8 I can, in order to acquire the stipulated sum. Such is 
my unfortunate story, sir, and I think you will not 9 now accuse, 
me of avarice." 

1 See #/%, p. 99, Rem. 5. Say, how- • / have left, e* bletbt mir 6bri.j 
ever, ben id) nur trainee oon metnem (there remains to me). 

SSetbienfte etfyaren fann. • But, after no other, aid. 

2 As over means, "from this side 7 To save. 

to the other," it is to be translated * As fast as I can. In such com- 

by ^inuber. See Or n pp. 77,78. parisons, the first as is to be trans- 

3 After fur d) ten and bitten, the ad- lated by fo, and the second by att : 
ditional auxiliary verb in the acoes- fo fcfynell a 16 id) fann. 

sory sentence is m&gen. • See about the position of the 

4 To refuse talcing, say, not to take. negative, (?r., p. 90. 

Night and day, Sag unb WadX; at embroidery, am ©ticfrafymen (at the 
embroidering-frame) ; a journeyman jeweller, ein Surccliergetyfilfe; to put by 
(money), auf bie Sette legen; to keep, befjalten; besides that, aufjerbem ; 
captain, ©d)iffef apttdn ; to acquire (a sum), aufbringen ; stipulated, au6o,e* 
mad)t ; such is, bief ijtj to accuse of, befd)uibtgen (with following accusative 
of the person, and genitive of the object; see Or., p. 103, c). 



Exercise 10. 

"Pray," 1 said the stranger, "do you ever hear from you father? 
What is his name? Who 8 is his master?" "His master," 
replied the young man, "is overseer of the palace garden at Fez, 
and my father's name is Robert * * *. • 

Having 3 heard the story, and it beginning to grow dark, the 
stranger desired to land. As he stepped out of the boat, he put 
into Robert's hand, 4 a purse containing 6 eight double Louis d'or 
and ten crowns in silver. 

1 Translate, tell me, fagen @te mir. * See Or., p. 108. To put, is here 

2 Interrogative pronoun. to be translated by btuden. 
• As (ba) he had heard — and (as) * Say, with. . 

it began. 

Overseer, '2Cuffe&er; to grow dark, bunfeln; double Louis d'or, ©oppeU 
fcouiftb'or, m. 
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JEaercise 11. 

About six weeks after this adventure, Robert, his mother and 
sister, were taking their frugal supper of bread and fruit, talking 
of the generous stranger, and thinking how long it would 1 be 
before they should be able to release the father, when suddenly 
the door opened, 8 and, to their inexpressible surprise and joy, he 
entered the apartment. After tenderly embracing his family, he 
enquired by what means they had 3 been able to procure the 
money for his ransom in so short a time, as well as the sum which 
had 3 been 4 remitted to him to supply his immediate wants, and 
to pay his passage to France. 

1 Mind the indirect speech; you btc 3f)ute/ or er mad)te Me Sfyure auf; 
may, however, employ the future but, the door opened, tie S^fae bffnete 
conditional. ft*/ or tie Settle gina, auf. 

2 To open, when being an active 3 Indirect speech. 

verb, 6ffnen> when a neuter verb, |td) 4 Auxiliary verb of the passive 

6ffnen (reflective), or, better, auf gefyen. mood. 
You say, he opened the door, er offnete 

About (not in the local meaning), ungef&ljn frugal, fp&rltd); supper 
Ebenbcffen ; fruit (as a collect.), £)b(i ; before (say, until), bU ; inexpressible, 
unau*fpred)lid) j to enter, treten in 5 apartment, dimmer/ n. ; to embrace, urn* 
armen ; to enquire, fragen ; to be able, im @:anbe fepn ; to procure, aufbrtngen ; 
ransom, £ofe<:elb/ n. ; to remit, juffrllen $ to supply (to defray the expenses 
for), beftretten ; immediate, augenblid* I d) ; want, 23eburfnt£, n. 



Exercise 12. - 

They looked at each other with mutual astonishment; the father 
became alarmed, and 1 turning to Robert said, " Unfortunate boy, 
what have you 2 done? Have I purchased my freedom at the 
expense of your integrity? Better had 8 you left me in slavery 
to 4 the end of my days." " Calm your apprehensions, my dear 
father," said Robert, embracing him. "I am not your deliverer, 
but I think I know who 5 is." He then related the story of 6 the 
stranger who had enquired with so much interest the situation of 
his father, and declared he would 7 never discontinue his search 
till he had 7 discovered their generous benefactor. 
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1 Mind the order of words. 4 Translate to by bi£ ju. 

* The son may address the father * Say, who (roer) it is. The neuter 
by <2>ie$ but the father, speaking to it, according to the rule, Or., p. 98, 
his son, will use the second person Bern. 3. 

of the singular number, £)u. • Son. 

* Conditional (imperfect of the 7 Indirect speech, 
subjunctive). 

To look at, anff fee n (following accusative) ; each other, emanber ; mutual, 
gcgenfeitig; alarmed, unrut)ig* to turn to, fid) roenben an; boy (say, child), 
£inb (ein StnaU is a boy of less than fourteen years) ; better, lieber ; calm 
your apprehensions, fepn @ie unbeforgt ; to enquire, fragen nad) ; to discon- 
tinue, aufoeben ; search, SRad&fud&ung//. 



Exercise 13. 

One day he met him on the quay. He immediately accosted 
him, calling him the guardian angel of their family, and entreated 
him to go 1 and contemplate the happiness 8 he had bestowed. 
The stranger appeared to follow the young man, but in passing 3 
near the exchange, he disappeared in the crowd, and Robert 
could never afterwards find him. He learned, however, that this 
generous man was no other than Montesquieu. 

1 To go with him in order to con- * See Or., p. 99, Rem. 4. 
template. * When they passed before. 

To accost, anfprcdjen; guardian angel, @rf)u$engel; to entreat, bitten; to 
contemplate, betrad&ten* to follow," folgen (dat.); to pass, oorbeigeben ; ex- 
change, 336rfe,/. ; crowd, SRenge;/.; to learn (meaning, to ascertain), erfaty* 
ten; no other, niemanb anbei*. 



Exercise 14. 

Disobedience of 1 Orders. 

A naval commander in the reign of Queen Anne, was ordered, 
to cruise within certain limits on the coast of* Spain. Having 
received information that a Spanish fleet was in Vigo beyond his 
limits, he resolved to risk his personal responsibility for the good 
of his country; he accordingly attacked 3 and defeated the Spanish 
fleet with uncommon gallantry. When he joined the admiral 
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under whom he served, he was 4 put under arrest, and was 4 asked, 
if he did not know, that by the articles of war he was liable to 
be shot for disobedience of orders ? He answered with great 
composure, that he 6 was very sensible that he was, but added, 
44 the man who is afraid to risk his life in any way, when the 
good of his country requires it, is unworthy of a command in 
her majesty's service." 



1 Of, gegen ; see the words. 

■ To order, befeblen. This verb 
governing a dative case, can only be 
impersonally used in the passive 
voice ; see Gr~> p. 120, Rem. 23. You 
are, therefore, to say, it was ordered 
to a commander. 

9 To attack, angreifen; to defeat, 
fd)lagen. The first of these verbs 
being separable, in consequence of 
which the component particle of the 
verb in the direct speech is to be 
put after the object, the order of 
words must be changed, so as to say, 
he attacked the Spanish fleet with 



great gallantry, and defeated it. 
Thus, let us suppose a sentence: 
the enemy took and plundered the 
town; you are to translate, tie getnbe 
nafcmen tie ©tabt etn unb plfinber* 
ten fie. 

4 Say, he woe put... and ashed. 
The auxiliary verb, although it may 
apply to more than one participle or 
infinitive, is not repeated when the 
different parts of a compound sen- 
tence are proceeding in the same 
order. 

5 Say simply, he knew it very well. 
Mind, however, the indirect speech. 



Disobedience of orders, Ungefcorfam gc gen er$altene Sefe^le ; naval com- 
mander, ein 5Diatinc=jDffijier (bie Sparine means the navy) ; information, 9tacf)« 
rid)t,/. ; to resolve, befctjltefen ; to risk one's personal responsibility, etwat 
auf etgcne JBerantroortung wagen ; the good, bad 83e|te ; accordingly, alfo (or 
bemnad)) ; to join, eintreffen bei ; to put under arrest, in Xrreft feQen ; by, nad) ; 
article, Xrttf el ; war, jfrieg ; articles of war, JCriegSarttfel ; he was liable, say 
simply, he could; composure, gafliirig,/.; to add, beiffigen* in any way, auf 
eine ob'ec bie anbere TLvt. 



Exercise 15. 

Awkwardness. 

Many worthy and sensible people have certain odd tricks, ill 
habits, and awkwardness in their behaviour, which excite a dis- 
like of 1 their persons that cannot 2 be removed or overcome by 
any 2 valuable endowment or merit 3 which they may possess. 
Now awkwardness can proceed but 4 from two causes, either from 6 
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not having kept good company, or from not having attended 
to it. 

* 

1 Against you cannot use one pronoun fo 

9 Not any; translate, no valuable both of them ; you must; there- 

endowment, fetne fdjafcenStwrtye (§u fore, say : no endowment, or no 

flenfdjaft. merit. 

3 The merit, baS SBerbtenfr. Mind 4 Say, only, nur. 

that the nouns <Sigenfd)aft and SSers ft See Or., p. 115, Rem. 14 ; bafceo 

tic n ft/ being of different genders, baf man/ eto. 

Awkwardness, ItnftfdjeS SBSefcn (or UngefcfSitflidtfeit) ; worthy (as a moral 
quality), re d)tfd)affenj sensible, serft&nbta. 5 odd tricks, ©onbcrbatfciten 5 ill 
habits, ublc ©erootynfyeiten ; behaviour, SBetragen* n.; dislike, Ebnetgang//.; to 
remove, befettigen 5 to overcome, ubernnnben (inseparable verb: see Gr., p. 88, 
Mem. 1); to proceed from (to originate), fyerfommen con; to keep company, 
say, to live in company) ; to attend to, mevfen auf (accus.). 



Exercise 16. 

When an awkward fellow first comes into a room, it is highly 
probable that his sword gets between his legs and throws him 
down, or makes 1 him stumble at least. When he has recovered 
this accident, he goes and places himself in the very* place where 
he should not. There he soon lets his hat fall down, and in 
taking it up again throws down his cane : in recovering his cane, 
his hat falls the 3 second time, so that it is a quarter of an hour 
before 4 he is in order again. If he drinks tea or coffee, he cer- 
tainly scalds his mouth, and lets either the cup or the saucer fall, 
and spills the tea or coffee in 6 his breeches. At dinner his awk- 
wardness distinguishes itself particularly, as he has more to do. 
There he holds his knife, fork, and spoon, differently 6 from other 
people; eats with his knife to 7 the great danger of his mouth, 
picks his teeth with his fork, and puts 8 his spoon, which has been 9 
in his throat twenty times, into the dishes again. 

1 You may translate, to make * The second time, (say, for the 

stumble, jfraudjeln ma^en. See Or., second time), $um jroettenmal. 

p. 116, 6. But it is better to say, 4 Before, bi&. To wait a certain 

|um ftraud)eln bxingen. time before, to wait some time before, 

* The very place (say, just in that there elapsed some time before. — In all 

place), gerabe an ben *pia§, or gerabe such cases, before is to be rendered 

bafctn. by the conjunction bis. 
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5 Say, on, auf (accus.). • Say, and dips with his spoon, 

6 Differently from (say, otherwise unb ffi&rtj etc. 

Man), anberS alt. • Say, wAtcA Ac Aatf m Aw mouth. 

7 Say, w&A ^ratf. 

A fellow, fin fBurfdje (£etl is rather an abusive word, which ought to be 
avoided in polite speech); to get (into, between), geratyen; at least, menig* 
ftenS (at the most, t)6d)ften$) ; recover an accident, eon einem UnfaU (id) er* 
$oIen ; he is a quarter of an hour, er braucftt (he wants) eine Siertelfiunbe ; 
to scald, btfl&en ; cwjo and saucer, when taken together, are called with one 
word eine Safle (cine S^eetafie, eine JCaffeetaffe), also ®d)ate/ which is better 
German, but less fashionable. To spill, t>ergie Jen ; breeches, SSemfleiber/jpfor. 
(£ofen is rather a familiar expression) ; at dinner, bei Sifd) ; to pick the 
teeth, bie 3&$ne* or in ben 2&{)nen ftodjern (toothpick, 3afynftod)er) ; a dish, eine 
©duffel, ein ®ertd)t, n. 



Exercise 17. 

If he is 1 to carve, he can never hit the joint, but 2 in his vain 
efforts to cut through the bone, scatters the sauce in every 3 body's 
face. He generally daubs himself with soup and grease, though 
his napkin is commonly stuck through a button-hole, and tickles 
his chin. When he drinks, he infallibly coughs in 4 his glass, and 
besprinkles the company. Besides all this, he has strange tricks 
and gestures, such 5 as snuffing 6 up his 7 nose, making 6 faces, 
putting 6 his 7 fingers in his 7 nose, or blowing it, and looking after- 
wards in his handkerchief, so 8 as to make the company sick. His 
hands are troublesome to him when he has not something in them, 
and he does not know where 9 to put them. He 10 does not wear 
his clothes, and, in short, does nothing like other people. All 
this, I own 11 is not in any degree criminal; but it is highly dis- 
agreeable and ridiculous in company, and ought most carefully to 
be avoided by whoever 13 desires to please. 

nection that the object in question 
cannot belong to any other person 
but to that to whom the possessive 
pronoun would refer. Thus, we 
should translate, he shut his eyes, er 
f$lof bie Xu0em and hot feine tfugen, 
it being understood that a person 
will shut no other eyes but his own. 
See Or., p, 101, Rem. 3, note. 

a 



1 He is to carve, either er foil cor* 
fdpieiben* or er t)at oorgufdmeiben. . 

* But, fonbern. 

8 To everybody (jjebermann) into 
the face* See Or., p. 108. 

4 . Translate, into the glass. The 
definite article is made use of in- 
stead of the possessive pronoun, 
when it is understood by the con- 
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• Such as (translate, as for ex- " Neither (mebrx) wears he his 

ample), roie jura SBcifpiel. clothes, nor (nod)) does he any thing 

6 Snuffing, making, putting, trans- (trgtnb etn>a6) Jifo oMer people, 
late, fo «nu#*, tnaig*, pitf*. u I own; say, indeed, jwar. 

7 See note 4 . " See' (Tram., p. 99, Bern. 6. The 

8 5o a«, translate, so that he demonstrative to be supplied before 
makes. whoever, is jebermann (everybody); 

9 Whither he is to put them. See the relative after jebermann is nxr# 
note '. or bee. 

To bit the joint, bad ®ctcn! treffen^ to cut through, bur^fdjneiben (separable 
verb) ; to scatter, fprtfcen ; sauce, SBtu&C//. (bie ©auce is also used) ; to daub, 
befubeln; grease, gctt/ n.; napkin, ©erciette,/.; to stick, jledeni button-hole, 
Jtnopfloc^/ 7i.; to tickle, ftfceln (see note *); to have, an {14 $aben; strange 
tricks, auffatlenbe SRanteren ; to blow the nose, fid) fdjncujcn ; to make one 
sick, einem (dat.) Ckbet mad)cn; troublesome, l6ftiQ ; not in any degree, nidfot 
im minbeften; criminal, ftrafbarj most carefully (see Gram., p, 28, b.), auf* 
forflfattigjle. 



Exercise 18. 

Contradict with Politeness. 

When you 1 oppose or contradict any person's assertion, let 4 
your manner, your air, your terms, and your tone of voice be 
soft and gentle; and that 3 easily and naturally, not affectedly. 
Use palliatives when you contradict; such as, "I may be de- 
ceived," "I am not sure, but I believe," "I should rather think," 
&c Finish any 4 argument or dispute with some little good* 
humoured pleasantry* to show that you are neither hurt yourself, 
nor meant to hurt your antagonist; for 5 an argument, kept up a 
good while, often occasions a temporary alienation on each side. 

1 You, in moral precepts, may be as to say, betoe Hxtt etc*, fe p. The 

translated by bit/ or by man/ or also same is the case with, let us be, fepn 

by the second person of the plural, tpir. 

fj>r» Only take care to make the * And that, the Latin et quidem, 

possessive pronoun agree with the is in German, unb Jiwir. 
personal. 4 Every. 

* Let your manner be* This is to * Connective conjunction, benm 
be translated by the imperative* so 

Any person, jemanb; air, SXient//.; term, Xuibvudt m.\ gentle* milbej 
affectedly, affettirt; palliative (in speaking), 23 erMiimung//.; I am deceived* 



J 
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i<$ tdufc^e mid) (reflective verb)'; I should rather think, tdj mbfytt beina^e 
glauben ; &a, unb fo aeifer (abridged u. f. tv.i or unb fo fort/ abridged u. f.-f.) ; 
to hurt, beleibigen; argument, IBeroeUfityrung/ /. (better, in conversational 
language, SDiftf uffion) ; to keep up, befaupten ; on each side, beiberff ittg (adj.), 
you must, therefore, translate on each side, by einc beibetfeitige (Sntfrcmbung. 



Exercise 19. 

Always debate 6 with Temper. 

Arguments should never be maintained with heat and clamour, 
though we believe or know 7 ourselves to be in the right. We 
should 8 give our opinions modestly and coolly; and if that will 
not do, endeavour to change the conversation, by saying, " We 
shall not be able to convince one another, nor 9 is it necessary 
that we should 10 ; so let us talk of something else." 11 

• Debate always; see this Section, he any desire of doing so, cr fpiette 
Exercise 3, note s . md)t/ aud) tyatte ec feine SufteSju 

' Ourselves; see Or., p. 116, foot- i&un. 
note. Say, that we are, etc. ,0 That we should, is in German to 

• Should is here not the condi- .be omitted. 

tional, and is to be translated by u Something else, etoaft anbertg* 

(often. As to its declension, see Or^ p. 24, 

9 Nor is it necessary ; say : also is Rem. 5 ; the pronoun etmat being 

it not necessary, aud) iff eft nidjt indeclinable, the adjective anbereft 

n$tytg. Thus, we say, nor any, aud) takes the declension of the definite 

telnet ; e.g., he did not play, nor had article. 

Debate (say, maintain your opinion), Dert&e ibige brine SHeinung ; temper, 
JRufje,/.; clamour, ©efdjrcw ».; to be right (or, in the right), Sftedjt $aben (to 
be wrong, Unrest (abtn) ; that will do, baft ift red)t (or, fo iff* rea^t) ; that will 
not do, baft flefct nidfct an ; to endeavour, fudfyen ; to convince, fiber jeugcn (see 
tfr., p. 88, Mem. 1) ; let us talk, either imperative, see note *, or toit wotteti 
fpredjen. 



Exercise 20. 
Egotism* 

Upon all occasions avoid 1 speaking- of yourself f if it be 4 

possible. 

G2 



u 
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This principle of vanity and pride, is so strong in human 5 
nature, that it descends even to the lowest objects; and we often 
see people fishing 6 for praise, when, admitting 7 all they say to be 
true, no just praise is to be caught. 8 One perhaps 9 affirms that 
he has 10 ridden post a hundred miles in six hours: probably this 
is a falsehood; but, even supposing 11 it to be true, what then? 
Why, it must be admitted that he is a very good postboy; that 
is all. Another asserts, perhaps not without a few oaths, that he 
has 12 drunk six or eight bottles of 13 wine at a sitting. It would 
be charitable to believe such a man a liar; for, if we 14 do not, 
we must certainly pronounce him a beast. 



1 Mind the note •, of the last Ex. 

2 Speaking ; say, to speak, 

» Yourself, See Gr,, p. 15, Rem. 1 
& 2 ; and p. 16, Bern. 3, about the 
reflective pronouns. 

4 If it be possible. Mind that the 
German conjunction wenn does not 
by itself govern the subjunctive 
mood. 

* The human nature. 

• See 0r, p. 122, Rem. 27. 

7 Admitting j etc. ; say, being ad- 
mitted (jugegeben) that all what .they 
say be true. This absolute use of 
the participle jugegeben is analogous 



to that, when it is employed as an 
imperative. See'also, Crram. x p. 116 
foot-note. 

8 To be caught. See Gr., p. 117, 
Rem. 19. 

9 Make use of the inversion 
placing perhaps first : one, finer. 

10 Followthe rule, Gr., p. 126, Rem. 
4, and put the sentence in the in- 
direct speech. 

11 See note 7 , to suppose, aimetymen. 

12 See note ». 

" See Or,, p. 102, Rem. 16. . 
14 If ive do not; say, im ©egen« 
fall. 



Egotism, @elbj!fud)tf /. ; upon all occasions, bet ieber ©elegentyett (or uberaU); 
principle (fundamental feature), ©runb jug ; to fish for, jagen nad) ; to catch 
(to gain), geroinnen ; to ride, reitcn (which is here a neuter verb ; mind, there- 
fore, <7r., p. 5, Rem. 5); what then] was ijFe wetter? to admit (to confess), 
geftefjen (it must be admitted, man tnupr etc.) ; a few, say, some ; at a sitting, 
ouf eincm <B\§ ; to believe a man a liar, etnen SXann fur linen fcugner fatten $ 
to pronounce a person a beast, jemanb fur etn Styier erfl&ren. 



Exercise 21. 

There are 1 a thousand such follies and extravagances, which 
vanity draws people into, 2 and which always defeat their own 
purpose. The only method of avoiding those evils is never to 
speak of ourselves. But when, in a narrative, We are obliged to 
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mention ourselves, we should take 3 care not to drop a single word 
that can directly or indirectly be construed as fishing 4 for applause. 
Be our characters what they 5 will, they 5 will be known, and 
nobody will take them upon our own words. Nothing that we 
can say ourselves will varnish our defects, or add lustre to our 
perfections; but, on the contrary, it will often make the former 
more glaring, and the latter obscure. If we are silent upon our 
own merits, neither envy, indignation, nor ridicule, will obstruct 
or alloy the applause which we may really deserve. 



1 There are, eg gtbt. See Gr., p. 121. 

2 Say, into which. The peculiarity 
of English style to put the preposi- 
tion in relative sentences at the end, 
is not used in German ; e.g., we 
should not say, the task which we 
were working at, but the task at which 
we were working, etc. 

* To take care (but only not to do 
a certain action), ft d) fouten (reflective 
verb).*As this verb is considered to 
imply for itself a negative, it does 



not require any to be put in the 
sentence governed by it ; we say, 
therefore, in German, fcttten ©ie fid) 
ba$ gu tt)tw, in order to express, tak e 
care not to do that. 

4 Fishing for applause : either, 
jagen nad) 23etfaH (infinitive used as 
substantive, see Gr., p. 114, Rem. 12), 
or also, SSegierbe nad) S3 e if all. 

* SK5gen unfere (Stgenfdbaften fe«n 
roa* fie ttollen. See also Section III, 
Exercise 11, note 10 . 



To defeat (to frustrate), tiereiteln; to drop, fallen laffcn; directly, unmittel* 
tax ; indirectly, mittelbar ; to construe (to interpret), airilegen aU $ to var- 
nish, befd)6niaen ; to make glaring, in$ £i<f)t jteUen; to make more glaring, 
nod) metyr- ind £id)t jMen; to make obscure, wbunMn. 



Exercise 22. 



Letteb Writing. 

It is of the utmost 1 importance to write letters well, as this is 
a matter which daily occurs, as well in business as in pleasure; 
and inaccuracies in orthography or in style are never pardoned 
but in ladies; nor is it hardly 2 pardonable in them. 

Letters should be easy and natural; and convey to the person to 
whom we send them just what we would say to those persons if 
we were present with them. 
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Neatness in folding 3 up, sealing, and directing letters, is by no 
means to be 4 neglected. There 5 is something in the exterior, 
even of a letter, that may please or displease, and consequently 
deserves some attention. 

1 Utmost is to be considered as an unb Xbbrefftren, in which case gatte n 

adjective; say, therefore, of the etc., is still to be considered as a 

greatest. mood of the verb; or, gattcn von 

* Nor is it hardly; say, also is it Sriefertr in which case it is used aa 
hardly (faum). any other substantive. 

* Translate, folding, sealing, di- 4 To be neglected. See Gr, p. 117, 
reding, by the direct infinitive ; you Bern. 19. 

may either say, SBriefcgaltcn, ©if $eln# * <S« i(!. See Gr n p. 121. 

Letter- writing, see note *; a matter, eine €>a<Je$ to occur, uorfommen; in 
business, in ®efd)6ften (plur.), ».; in pleasure, jum 83era,nfiaen# n.; in ladies, 
bet Stamen; to convey (to communicate), mittyeilen; just what, gerabe bag 
»a6; present with, bet; neatness, ©aubcrfett//. ; the exterior, bad Beufcre. 



Exercise 23. 

Pleasure. 

Many young people adopt pleasures for which they have not 
the least taste, only because they are called by that name. They 
often mistake so totally as 1 to imagine that debauchery is 2 
pleasure. Drunkenness, which is equally destructive to body and 
mind, is certainly a fine pleasure ! Gaming, which draws us into 
a thousand scrapes, leaves us penniless, and gives us the air and 
manners of an outrageous madman, is another most exquisite 
pleasure! 

Pleasure is the rock which 3 most young people split upon; 3 
they launch out with crowded sails in quest 4 of it, but without a 
compass to direct their course, or sufficient reason to steer the 
vessel; therefore pain and shame, instead of pleasure, are the 
returns of their voyage. 

A man of pleasure, in the vulgar acceptation of that phrase, 
means only a beastly drunkard, an abandoned rake, and profligate 
swearer. We should weigh the present enjoyment of our pleasures 
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against the unavoidable consequences of them, and then let 5 our 
common sense determine 5 the choice. 

We may enjoy the pleasures of the table and the wine, but 
stop short in the pains inseparably annexed to an excess in either. 6 
Good company are T not fond of having a man reeling drunk 
among them; nor is it agreeable to see another tearing his hair 
and blaspheming, for 8 having lost at play more than he is able to 

1 That they imagine. 4 To search for it. To searoh for, 

• Indirect speeuh, as the writer of fudfoen (accus.). 

this article does not accede to the 5 The governing infinitive last, 

opinion of suoh persons as evince See Or., p. 123. 

those maxims. * Say, in both. 

» See Gr^ p. 14, Rem. 7. 7 Sing, number after collectives. 

* Because he has lost. 

To adopt, nacfyjagen (separable verb, dative) ; pleasure, SSergniigen (33er* 
gnfigen, like most of the substantives which originally are infinitives, is 
not used in the plur. number) ; to call by a name, mtt etnem 9tamen nennen ; 
to mistake (as a neuter verb), fid) irren (reflective verb) ; certainly (espe- 
cially in ironical assertions), ffttroa&t } scrape, 83ettegen tyeit/ /. ; to split (to 
wreck), fdjettern* the rock, bte £(tppe; upon, an (dat.); to launch out, auS* 
laufcnj with crowded sails, mit Mllen ©egeln. Sufficient is either to be ex- 
pressed by the adjective tytnreicfyenbj or by the adverb genugj say, therefore, 
83erftanb genug. The returns, tic grfidjtc (plur.), /. ; the vulgar acceptation, 
bie genuine 33ebeutung ; abandoned, tieterUd) ; weigh against, abm&gen gegen ; 
of them (gen. plur.), berfelben ; common sense, gefunber 3Henfd)em>er|ianb ; 
to stop short, Berineiben (acous.) ; to be fond of having (say, to have wil- 
lingly), gem fyabcn (thus, he is fond of going to the theatre, er gefjt gem in* 
Sweater); to tear one's own hair, ftd) tie <$aaxt aitfraufen; to blaspheme, 
flutyn. 



Exercise 24. 
Never neglect Old Acquaintance. 

Never neglect or despise old l for the sake of new or shining 
acquaintance; which would be ungrateful on your 2 part, and 
never forgiven on theirs. 2 Take care 3 to make as 4 many personal 
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friends, and as 4 few personal enemies as possible. I do not mean 
by personal friends, intimate and confidential friends, of which no 
man can hope to have half a dozen in the whole course of his 
life; but I mean friends in the common acceptation, of the word; 
that is, .people who speak well of you, and who would rather do 
you good than harm, consistently with their own interest, and no 
farther. 



1 Say, old acquaintances for^ the 
sake of new or shining, 

2 On your part, t>on bit ; on theirs, 
say, by them. 

3 Take care to make, fudje su madjen 
(see Exercise 21, note 3 ) ; take care 
to do that, fud)e]biep gu tfyun; take 



care not to do that, tyfite bid)/ biefs &u 
ttjun. 

4 The preceding as, in one or more 
instances, is fo ; the subsequent, aU : 
as wise as valiant, fo weife al6 tapfer; 
as wise and as kind as valiant, fo 
wife unb freunbU$ att tapfer. 



For the sake, urn... widen (double preposition, see Gr., p. 73); to mean 
by, t>erjte$en unter ; that is, bad beifjt (abridged b. fc. ; or bag ijt, abridged b. i.) ; 
rather, lieber ; consistently with their own interest, fo tt>ett eg mit \l)Vtm 
eigenen Snteteffe befle^t (as far as it is consistent with, etc.). 



&a$ cCatcruufer. 

THE LORD'S PRAYEJB. 

Unfer S3ater in bem #immel. 2)ein Sftame roerbe gefyeiligt. 25cin 
Steicb fomme. 2)ein SBille gcfc^c^e auf (grben wie im £immel. 
Unfer tdglid) IBtob gib un§ tyutt. Unb t^crgib unS unfcrc ©cfyulben 
wie uur unfetn ©c^ulbtgern aergeben. Unb ffifyre un§ nicfyt in S5er* 
fucfyung. ©onbern erlSfe un$ <oon bem Uebel. S)enn bein i(l baS 
SReicfy, unb bie Jttaft, unb bic $txxlii)U\t in (Sroigfeit. 2tmen. 



&te jelm ©e&ote. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

The German Reformers have adopted with regard to the Ten Command- 
ments the division in use among the Jews and Roman Catholics. 

I. 

3$ bin be* #ert, bein ©ott ; bu folljt f eine anberen ©otter neben 
mir fyaben. 

n. 

2)u follji ben Stamen be$ $mn, beineS ©otteS, ni$t ^crgcblic^ 
ffctyren. 

III. 

2)u follft ben geicrtag tyeiligen. 

IV. 

25u follji beinen SSater unb beine SRuttet e&ren, auf bap bu lang 
lebejt im ganbe, baS bir ber #en: bein ©ott geben wirb. 

V. 

£>u follji nid)t tobten. 
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VI. 

2)u follfl mct)t etyebrecfyen. 

vn. 
25u folljl nic&t fle&len. 

vm. 

2>u follfl fein falfcfc 3*"8nijj reben wiber beinen 9td4flen. 

£>u follfl bt$ nrdjt laflfen geluflen beinee SRdd&jlen #aufe«. 

x. 

©u follfl bid) ntd&t laffcn geluflen beincS SRddbften 2BcibS, no$ 
feineS Jtne4t$, no$ feiner SRagb, nod) feined £>4fen, no$ feineS 
<£fel§, no4 2flleS, was bein SRdcfcfler (>ot. 



®a$ $ufUt$e ©lauBendkfenntntg. 

THE CKEED, 
0$ read in the Lutheran Churches. 

34 glaube an ©ott, ben SSater, ben allmdc^tigen ©4ty>f« be* 
#immel8 unb ber (grbe. 

34 glaube an 3*fum Gtyrtflum, ben efngebornen ©o&n ©otte*, 
unfern #errn, ber empfangen ifl toon bem beiligen ®eifl, geboren auS 
ataxia, ber 3>tmgfrau, ber gelitten f)at unter spontio $pUato, gefreu* 
Jiget; geflorben unb begraben, ifl abgefa&ren ju ber #Slle, am brttten 
SEage wieber auferflanben t>on ben SEobten, aufgefa&ren gen #immel, 
ba ftfect er jur 9led)ten ©otteS, feineS allmddfotigen SSaterS, tion 
bannen er wteber fommen nurb, ju ricfyten bte Sebenbfgen unb bie 
Sobten. 

34 fltoube an ben fceflfgen ©etjl, etne t>cilige 4rtfllf4c Jtir4e, tie 
©emeinf4aft ber ^etligen, SBergebung ber ©unben, 2Cuferfle&ung 
beS 8eibeS, unb ein ewigeS Seben. 
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General Terms. 



S)ad «§eet ) ., c 

***» r earm7 

bie £anbroe$r, the militia 

bad 2Crmeecotf>d, the corps d'armce 

bie Stoifion, the division 

bie Srtgabe, the brigade 

bad Siegiment, the regiment 

bad £BataiHon, the battalion 

bie SBatterie, the battery 

bee Slugel, the wing 

bad ©lieb, the rank 

bad Xrejfen, the line of battle 

bad <&intettreffen, the reserve 

likewise, bad Starter* and Sttittel* 

treffen, the first and second lines 

of battle 



bie Sparine, the navy 

ber Sanbjiurm, the country in arms 

bie jjlotte, the fleet 

bad ©efdjroaber, the squadron. 

bie gflotiOe, the flotilla. 

bie Jtompagnie, the company 

Mt OMtam ) the ^ 
bie @d)n?abron ) 
ber 3"9> the subdivision 
bie Section, the section 
bie Sflotte, the file 
ber Startrafc, the van 
ber SRadjtwfc, the rear 
bad ©rod (French), the main body of 
the army. 



bie SnfrateU ) ^ 
ba«8fuft>ott ) ' 



} 



cavalry 



bie .fcabatferie 
ffuffoolf ] UUUUM ^ bieffieiterei 

(©renabiere, Sfujiliere, Sfiger, S^arf- (Jturafflere, Dragoner, 6&e&aurfeaetd, 

fdmfcen) <0uffaren, Ulanen [lancers]) 

bie SlrtiUerie 1 ^m. bad ©eniecotyd, the engineers 

bad ©efaufc ) ' ($ioniere, @apeurd,$Dntonmere). 

(gujjartilterie; ffieitenbe, ffa^renbe Strtillerie). 

ber ©eneral,* the general officer. 



* £)er Jelbt)crr^ is not a title, but ia used only in the meaning which the English 
word "captain" has in phrases, such as, *' the greatest captain of his age." 
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Austria. Fbussu. 

S)er ©eneralfelbmarfd)att, the field, #elbmarfa)all 

marshal 
f ber ©eneralfefbjeugmeifler, general ©eneral ber AwaUerie 
} commanding a division 

J ber ©eneral ber ^afcallerie, ge- ©eneral bet 3nfanterie 

f neral of cavalry 

Selbmarfdjafllieutenant, lieutenant- ©eneral*2ieutenant 

general 

©eneral'SRaJor, major-general © eneral* SWaior. 



ber ©eneraljtafc, the 6tot-major ber ®ta&8officier, the fieldofficer 

ber ©eneralquarttermeifler, the quar- ber £)6erfl, or Dfcrift, the colonel 

termaster-general 

ber ©eneralabjutant, the adjutant- ber Dfierjilieutenant, the lieutenant- 
general colonel 

ber JJfuflelabtutant, aide-de-camp ber SWaior,* the major 

of the sovereign 

ber Drbonnattjofftcier/ aide-de-camp ber <&auptmann, captain of infantry, 

of a commanding officer artillery, and engineers 

ber $fafcmaior, the fortmajor ber SRittmeifier, captain of cavalry 

ber $(a$ai$tmann ) captain, or* ber D6erlteutenant, or $Premlerlleute* 
ber SJJlafclieutenant J lieutenant nant, the lieutenant 
acting as fortmajor 

ber Unterlieutenant, or ©econb* ber Gornet, the cornet 

lieutenant/ the sub-lieutenant ber Sibjutant, the adjutant 
(ensign) f 

ber Sa^lmeijter, or 8led)nung8fu^ ber 3tegiment8quartiermeifter, the 

rer, the paymaster quartermaster 

ber 9lubitor, the judge advocate ber flteitmetfier, the riding-master. 



* ©bri|h$ad)tmeifter/ major of cavalry, is obsolete. 

t The Prussian Portepee g^l^ntid) is not an officer holding a commission, but a 
sort of regimental cadet preparing for the officer's examination. In the Bavarian 
army there are gal;nenjunf?r, ensigns, who are officers ranking below the sub T 
lieutenants. 
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Infantry. Cavalry. Artillery. 

ber SWbmeM, ber 2Bad)tmeifter ber D6er«#euertrerfer, the 

serjeant major 
ber Sergeant ber Sergeant ber Seuerroerfer, serjeant 

ber Unterofficter, the corporal 
ber ©efreite, the lance-corporal ber SBomfarbter, the bom- 

bardier 
ber ©emeine, the private ber Sfietter, the trooper ber \Ran outer, the gunner 
ber 9ftegtment8tamt>our, ber ©tafotrompeter/ ber @ta&8$ormft,* the 

the drum-major the band-master band-master 

ber Samfcottr, drummer ber Srompeter, trumpeter ber £ornift, the musician 
ber ^afcetlmeijier, the bandmaster ber tfurfdjmieb, the farrier 

ber #aut6oijt, the musician 

ber $rofoj5, the provost-marshal 

ber iRafernen&erroarter, the barrack-master. 



SRonsSombatfanten, Noncombatants. 

Die ftetbgeifllicfyfeit, Army Chaplains. 

Austria. Prussia. 

Sfyojtolifdjer ftelbticar Iter imb 2ter ffetb^ro^jl 

Jtlafie 

SeIb*Sonflfforiat*©irector D6erfcrebiger 

Selb Superior SM&iflonSprebiger 

ffelb Stfylan, 2 .RIaffen ©armfon^rebiger. 

5 

ftetbdrjte, Medical Officers. 

Austria. Prussia. 

©eneralftafaarjt, 2 tftaffen ©eneraljlatiSarjt ber 9trmee, director 

general 
DfcerffofcSarjt, 3 Jttaffen Sor^S ©enerat Strjt, inspector of 

hospitals 
©tatiSargt SftegimentSargt, surgeon 

Stegimentgarjt, 2 Alaffen 99atattton8ar§t, assistant-surgeon 

Ofcerarjt 
DBemiunbarjt 
Unterarjt 

ber S^lerarjt, the veterinary surgeon. 

* In the light infantry regiments an<J. the foot artillery, the bands used formerly 
to consist principally of French horns. In Austria, ©tabStrompetcr means the 
bugler-major, all their band-masters are called JCapettmeifter. 
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bie ©arnifon ) ,, 

*w#m r egarmon 

tie ©atnif on, the same as the Eng- 
lish word means both, the place 
where troops are garrisoned, and 

' the troops which garrison the 
place. SBefagung is generally 
nsed in the latter meaning alone. 



bie 3Bad)e, the guard, guardpost 
bie <$attyhtiad}e, the main guard of 

the garrison 
bie 9Ba$tfhtbe, the guard-room 
bad £)rbonndn}}iuimer, the orderly 

room 
bad &$ilber$aud/ the sentry-box 
bie ©djitbwadje, the sentry 



bie Aaferne, the barracks 

bad Ouattlet, quarters (on march) 

bad Saget, the camp 

bad jjteilaget, the bivouac 

bad Sett, the tent 

Me SBaracfe, the hut, regularly con- 
structed, as in the camps of Al- 
dershot, etc. 

bie <§utte, the hut, constructed from 
chance materials (bothy) 

bad Sajatet^ } ^ ho ^ 

bad@»>ital J r 

bet SPatabeplafc, the parade 

bet <Srercfetl>Iak, the drilling ground 

bet Sdjiejfolafc, or, [bie @djiej?&a$tt, 
the ground for ball practice 

bet 8fed)tD0ben, the fencing-school 

bie OWtfdjufe, or, Stelf6a$tt, the 
riding-school 



bie ffladjtyatabe, the mounting guard bad SRanoeuttte, the field-day 

auf bie 9Bad)e jletyen, to mount guard bie Otefcue or SRnfierung, the review 

bie 9Bad)e aW&fen, to relieve guard bad Sreubenfeuet/ the feu-de-joie 



m 

bet Utlaufc, leave, furlough 

auf Uttaub getyen (fetyn)/ to be (to go) 

. on leave 

bet Sftpftet, the roster 

Sienft ijaUn, to be on duty 

(bet ©ien|tyaOenbe Unterofft 5 iet/ the 
corporal on duty; of an officer 
you say, bet ©ffljlet du jour, 
except when on special duty.) 

bie flftebeitle, reveille 
bet 3<$ftnjfrci$r tattoo 



bet 2fl)f<f)ieb, honourable discharge 

bie dnttaffung, discharge or dis- 
missal 

fafjlren, to cashier 

bad JWegdgetidjt, the court-martial 

bad ©tanbredjt, drum-head court- 
martial 

bie SWetbung, ) 

bet Statywt, ) ^ **"* 

bie 9tettaite, watch setting 



bie (Stage (French), the pay of the bet <Setb, the pay of the men 

officer 

bie Selbjulage, the field pay bie Station, the ration 

bie Sfelbfaffe, the military chest ba$»ftommip6r0b,aramunition-bread 
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The Infantry Drill, 

According to the Prussian regulation, as far as it agrees with the English one. Some 
of the positions and of the motions of the firelock, which are done away 
with in the present Prussian regulation, but are still in use in the English 
drill, have been given according to the old form ; they are marked by an 
asterisk (*). The Prussian drill was the one adopted in the late British- 
German legion. The Austrian drill is less simple. 



TERMS. 

©teflung, position 



3Benbuttgen, facings 



0ti(6timg, dressing 
joints, coverers 
fRetaunann, touch 



Sojiflfomer ©djtitt, slow step 
®ffdjn>in>ftyritt, quick step 
©turmfdjritt, double march 



WORDS OF COMMAND. 

OJu^rt — tu$l stand at ease! 
©till — geftoitben ! attention ! 
9tugen — redjt$! eyes right! 
Stugen — ltit?8 ! eyes left ! 
* 2(ugen — gerabe au8 ! eyes front ! 



flftedjtS — um ! to the right— face 
SinfS — um ! to the left — face ! 

Always executed, in the present 
Prussian drill, to the left about. 

gfront! front! 



Ottdjt — eud) ! dress ! 

38oint3 — &or ! .take up the covering! 

8te$tt (lin?$) rid>t — eud^ ! by the 

right (left) forwards — dress I 
Stutf wdr t« ridjt eu$— STOrirf<$ ! by the 

right (left) backwards — dress ! 



Sftotfd)! march! 

«§ali! halt! 

SRarfd), marfd)! double march ! 

♦Slufbcr ©telle getreten! mark time! 
j tfurj — getreten ! step short ! 
( Sfrel — rceg ! forward ! 

D^ite ©cfcritt! march at ease! 

©djtttt gefafjt! march at attention! 



•tea 
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TERMS. 

©fttiefett, closing 



©riffe, motions of the firelock 

bad ©ewe$r, the musket 

bad 93aioiutt, the bayonet 

bie 23aionettHinge, the blade 

bie 93ajonett*$utfe, the socket 

bet ©djaft, the stock 

bet £auf/ the barrel 

ber £abefto<f, the ramrod 

bad Stem, the foresight 

bie Sttingfebern, the catchsprings 

bie OtiemBugeT, the ringbands 

ber 9luffa|}, the backsight 

bad ©djlofr the lock 

bad ©djtofjfclatr, the lockplate 

ber ©tpflett/ the nipple 

ber S&nbjiift, the cone] 

ber §dt)n r the cock 

ber 5l6jug, the trigger 

ber StBjiigdfcugeT, the trigger-guard 

bet tf pl6en$ald, the hand 

ber Stolfoxit the butt 

bad StoibttibUti), the brass plate 

ber ©djtaubenjteljer, the tarnscrew 

ber Jtugetjie^er, the ball-drawer 

bad gegogene ©ewefyr, the rifled 

nrasket (such as the Enfield) 
bad3unbnabelgenje$r,the needle-gun 
bie fflftdjfe, the rifle 
ber ©tufcen, the short Tyrolese rifle 
ber 3«8/ the groove 
We $atrone, the cartridge 



WORDS OF COMMAND. 

to the right) , . 
to the left J close ' 

Oejfhet bie ©Ueber! rear rank take 

open order! 

I ©cfyliefft! rear rank take close order! 



i 



©en?e$r unter ben 3lrm ! secure arms I 
SBalanciren! trail arms! 

These two motions do not properly 
belong to the drill. The word 
for them is passed along the line 
of the marching troop. 

©en>e$r — auf! shoulder arms! 
©ewe^r — afc ! order arms ! 
SBajonet — auf ! fix bayonets ! 
SBaJonet — aft ! unfix bayonets ! 

{Sickling! ptdfeniirt bad — ©ewefyr! 
present arms ! 
Slotting! ©ewe^r auf Sautter! 
shoulder arms ! 
Sfajjt bad ©ewefyr — an\ advance 
arms ! 

SdOt— bad ®ewe$r ! charge bayo- 
nets ! 

Dad ®en?e$r — fiber! slope arms! 

©enjefyr — $od) ! port arms ! 

* 3n Shin — bad ®ewe$r ! support 
arms ! 

*3nbie«6aub — bad®en?e$r! carry 
arms! 
These'two motions are abolished. 

©efct bie ©ewefyre— gufantmen! pile 

arms! 
%n bie ©ewefyre ! ©en*$t — in bie 

<$anb ! unpile arms ! 
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« 

TERMS. WORDS OF COMMAND. 

bie $Ia|$atvone, or Winbe $attone, 

blank cartridge 
bie fd)arfe $Patrone, ball cartridge 
bad $utoet, gunpowder 
bie Stuq>t\, the ball 
bie ©Jriffugel, the conical ball 



bet ©affenrotf, the tunic 

bie @d)dr}>e, the scarf 

bet Sjafo (@a)afo), the shako 

bie @renabiermu$e;the bearskin cap 

ber <$elm, the helmet 

bie 2>lenjimu fce, the forage-cap 

bet 2/egeit/ the small sword 

ber @&tel, the sword 

bie Jtaty>el,rihebelt 

bet Sotnljietf the knapsack 

bie SJJattontafdje, the cartridge-box 

bie SJelbflafdje, the canteen 

ber SBtobfatf, the bread-bag 

biejftommel, the drum 

ba8 ©ignaltyotn, the bugle 

bie ffa^ne, the stand of colours (infantry) 



(S^atgiruitg, platoon-exercise ©elaben ! load ! 
bie ©afoe, the volley No separate words of command for 

ba« fflottenfeuet, file firing f? t *^ * tV^^i 

bie ©a)ei6e, the target «*«*« PJS™ to fire a ^ ! 

Wtenf^em baU practice ^^£" _ 

jjeuet! fire! 

£a$n in 0tu$ ! half-cock arms ! 



@d)wenfungen# wheeling 3ted)t8 1 ft&Nenft! 

3t^8fd)ttjenfun0, wheeling on a pivot 2inf$ J 
fefiet SMfymnt t, halted pivot to *J "ght J wheel j 

ieweglidjet Dte^unft, moveable e e * 

pivot 

3ie$en, obliquing Wh redjtS (Unfd)— 9Ratf<$ ! to the 
©infdjwenfen, wheeling into line right (left) oblique — forward! 
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TERMS. 

2)e}>Iotyireit, deploying 

bie (Solonne, the column 

0iec$td a&marfdjtrtc (Solonne , column 
from the right front 

SHtifS afimarfdjtttc Sotonne, column 
from the left front 

bie Slngrip^SoIonne, the Prussian 
column of attack (in battle), is 
a double column of battalions, 
the column of the left battalion 
being from the right, and that of 
the right battalion from the left 

. front, or vice versd. 

getfireute gcdjtart, skirmishing 

@d)ft$entime, line of skirmishers 
pl&nf eln and 3>l&ntler are also used 
to express "skirmishing," and 
" skirmishers." 

3ftfoed)etl, diminishing the front 
5lufmarfd)irctt, increasing the front 
ba$ (Sar?6e, the square 
int <$afen, en potence 
in ©taffeln, en echelon. 



WORDS OF COMMAND. 

The English system of tactics differs 
too widely from the Prussian, 
to admit of all the words of com- 
mand being pat in parallel. 
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Cavalry. 



Set <§engfi, the full horse 

bie State, the mare 

ber 3Ba0a$, the gelding 

bie 9Rfi$re, an abusive term for a 

horse 
bie @o)inbmd$re, a horse only fit 

for the knacker 



ber SBiberriji, the withers 
bie SR&tyne, the mane 
bie <$a<f fe, the hock] 
bie Seffel, the fetlock 
ber @o>elf, the tail 

ber 3*get, the bridle 
bie @tange, the bit 
bie £renfe, the snaffle 
bie <Sd>bracfe, the housings 
ber 2Rantelfai, the valise 
bie Sfyoren (plur.), the spurs 
bie Arippe, the manger 
ber £Merftafl, chaff 



ber 9ia)tye, the black horse 

ber @d)immel,the white or grey horse 

ber 9tyfelfo)immet, the dapple grey 

ber 3tot$fd)immeI, the roan 

ber @d)ecfe, the piebald 

ber Sud)d, the chestnut 

ber SBraune, the bay 



bad 98rujt&eln, the brisket 

bad Areug, the spine 

bie «§uften, the quarters 

ber <&uf, the hoof 

bad <$ufeifen, the horse-shoe 



ber ©attel, the saddle 

ber Ourt, the girth 

ber ©tetgfcugel, the stirrup 

bie JPferbebedf e or Sto% the rug 

bie 8teityeitfa)e, the horsewhip 
bie Otaufe, the rack 
bie Streu, the litter. 



Diseases and Defects of the\Horse. 



fper flftofc, glanders 
bie Sftaufe, grease 
bie SBinbgatte, windgall 
bie 4?ontfTuft, ringbone 
bie ^otnfyatte, sandcrack 



TEBM9. 

SKufjtfcen, to mount 
9tfcjlfc<n, to dismount 
bad ©eroe$r aufne^men, to unsheath 
bad ©ewe^r einjiecfen, to sheath the 
sword 



bie (ftdube, the mange 

ber tfptler, the staggers 

ber Jtitpdjenfyat^, bone-spavin 

bie £afeiu)acfe, curb 

ber ©toflfdjwamm, capped hock. 



WORDS OF COMMAND. 

gertig gum 3luffl|en — aufgefcffen i 
gertig gum 9l6fl^en — a^gefeffen I 
Oewetyr — auf I 
®ewe$r — ein ! 



h2 
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£>ie ©angarten, the pace. 



TEBMS. 

Det @d)titt, walk 

bet Xxat, trot 

bet (f utge) (Sdloty), canter 



WORDS OF COMMAND. 

(gftabtoti— @$titt ! 
Xt(A ! 
®aloM> — SWatfd; ! 



bet flejbetfte ©alow or Katriere, gallop 

SRatfo) ! SRarfd? ! is the word of command for the charge. 



JDet ffiaffentocf, the tunic 
bet Sottman/ the hussar-jacket 
bet SPelj, the pelisse . 
fd)eitafa)itte «§ofeit, pantaloons 

braided in front 
bet 2lttitta, the short hussar-tunic - 
bet Seifetotf, the tail-coat 
bet <$etm, the helmet 
bet Sufd), the plume 
bie ^etgmufee, the hussar-cap 
bet (Sjftyta, the lancer's cap 
bet JJteuj? ifd)e #ut, the cocked hat . 
bet Sttantcl, the mantle 
bet ©penfet, the shell-jacket 
©olb* (@iI6etOtteffett/ gold (silver) 

lace 



bet $attafd), the heavy cavalry sword 
bad $Otte))£e, the sword-knot of 

officers 
bie <5a6etttobbel, the sword-knot of 

the men (la dragonne) 
bie Sange, the lance 
bet Aata6inet, the carbine 
bad $i(K the pistol 
bad «$oljtet, the holster 
bie &attufd)e, the cartouche 
bie 3ld)felfd)nur, aiguillettes 
bie 2Co)felfiu(fe, epaulets 
bie @tufyl)anbfdju$e, gauntlets 
$o$e ©tiefet, jack-boots 
@uwatow*@tiefeI, Hessian boots 
bie XxqmptUr the trumpet 
bie ©tanbatte, the standard. 
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Artillery. 



2)a8 Oefcfyttfc (generic name), cannon. 

Dag Selbflefdjiifc, field artillery We Station*, the gun 
bag £elageruna,ggef#ufc, siege — 
bag Sejiungggefdjufc, garrison — 



bag dto$r, the gnn (independent of 
the carriage) 

bag ©obenjiutf, first reinforce 

bag 3<Wttftutf, second reinforce 

bag lange 8felb, the chase 

be? Aopf; the muzzle 

bag Stoxtii the dispart-patch 

bie ©eele, the bore 

bag SunModj, the vent 

bte <&entet (plur.), the dolphins 

bie XxauU, the button 

bte @$Ub}apfen, the trunnions 

bieSBoben&erjtdrfun<j,the breech ogee 

bie SBobenfrtefe, the base ring 

bag 9ftunbfid(k$en, the muzzle astra- 
gal 

bie tfammer, the chamber in 
howitzers and mortars 

bte Sunte, slow-match 

bie Aartuffy, the artillery-cartridge 

bag Seitfeuet/ the portfire 

bie ©djlagr&^re, the tube 

bie 0tei&fd}laflro()re, the friction tube 

ber 3&nber, the fuze 

bie Stattfugel, solid shot 



bie «§aufcifce, the howitzer 
ber STOdrfer, the mortar 

The latter two descriptions of ord- 
nance, are called 2Butf(jef$u$. 
The howitzers and mortars are 
still measured in Germany by the 
weight of the solid stone ball of 
the same size as the shell thrown 
by them. Their nominal weight 
is, therefore, less than their actual 
weight. 

bie Saffette, the trail 

bte 9M?fe, the axle-tree 

bag 0tab, the wheel 

bte £Ra$e, the nave 

bie ©peidje, the spoke 

bie frige, the felly 

ber Wing, the tire 

bie ©djilbjo^fettyfanne/ the trunnion- 
hole 

bie Stxd)t\df)U, the elevating screw- 
box 

bie 9tt$tfd?tau£e, the elevating 
screw 

ber 9ttd)tbocf, the handspike shoe 

bag ©renjWatt, the handspike pin 

ber Otidjtbauin, the handspike 

bte <§emmfette, the locking chain 

bie 99rujttette,the1>reast (advancing) 
chain 

bie $rofee, the limber 

ber STOimittongfajfctt/ the ammuni- 
tion-case 

ber attunitiongroagen, the ammuni- 
tion-waggon 

ber SBtfcfyer, the sponge 
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bad «6o^Iflef^ofc hollow shot 

bie ®xattaU, the common shell 

(thrown by howitzers) 
bie SBomfc, the large shell (thrown 

by mortars) 
bie @plege tgrcmate, shell with wooden 

bottom 
bie Jtattdtfdje, case-shot 
bie (Ratete, the rocket 
bie £eud}tfuget, the fire-ball 
bie glutynbe JtugeT, red-hot ball 



bet <$anb(aum, the rammer 

bie fltoumnobel, the priming iron. 



$>ie 8felbf<$miebe, the forge. 



dtecogttofciten, to reconnoitre 



aufhe^meti/ to survey. 



fortification, fortification. 



Die Bfejhmg, the fortress 

bad ffort, the fort 

bie ©djanje, the fieldwork 

bet ffiafl, the rampart 

bie Sbuftoetyr, the parapet (mostly 
a glacis) 

bie Gfcatye, the scarp 

bie Gontte*(£jcarpe/ the counter- 
scarp 

bie S)&fd}ung# the slope 

bie Atone, the crest 

bet (Stafcen, the ditch 

bie ®tatenfo$Ie, the bottom of the 
ditch. 

$le ©etagetung, the siege 
bie ®$Ta$t, the battle. 



bie SReboute, the redoubt 

bad Sangenwerf , the tenaille 

bet £aufgtafrtt, the trench 

Me @aty>e, the sap 

bie 9ttne, the mine 

bie Sontremine, the counter-mine 

bie Sflobbtrmittt, the fougasae 

bie SBtefdje, the breach 

bet SCngriff, the attack 

bie $Bett$eibigung, the defence 

bte gfafdjine n, fascines 

bet^Sdpmjfort, gabion 

bet SSe^o dV the abatds 

bet <&tntet$ali, the ambuscade 

bie SBolf&grufo trou-de-loup 

fttonifdje 9teitet# cheyaux-de-frise 

bte 3unbn?tttfl, saucisson. 



83prtftden f to advance 



fl<$ )utit£}tf$en# to retreat. 
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(Sine Sfefhtng 6erennen, to invest a fortress 

bie Sfefhtng ergiebt fid), surrenders; wlrb itbergeben, is surrendered 

cine Sfefhtng (Stabt) etnnetymen, to take a fortress or a town 

ein SB&lbdjem ein Reined £>otf,ein «§mt8 n.f.n?. wgneljmen, to take a little 

copse-wood, a village, a house, etc. ; in fact, any detached 

position 
ein fcanb, eine $rotnnj etobern, to conquer a country, a province 
ben Seinb Beflegen^ to conquer the enemy 
bie Stieberfage, the defeat; bet dt&ftjug, the retreat; bet ©leg, victory. 



raws. 
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BT THE REV. H. C. ADAMS, 

Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oiefbrd, and recently Matter at Winchester College. 

Neatly bound in cloth, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 

1. Latin Exercises, 

Adapted to the arrangement of the Eton and Edward the Sixth's Latin Grammars, and 

Adams's Latin Delectus ; with a Lexicon. 

Sixth Thousand, carefully revised, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d» 

2. Latin Delectus, 

Adapted to the arrangement of the Eton and Edward the Sixth's Latin Qrammars ; 

with a Lexicon and Notes. 

Second Thousand, carefully revised, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

3. Greek Exercises, 

Adapted to the arrangement of the Greek Delectus, and the Rev. C. Wordsworth's 

Grammar ; with a Lexicon. 
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4. Greek Delectus, 

Adapted to the arrangement of the Rev. C. Wordsworth's Grammar ; with a Lexicon 
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5. The Four Gospels in Greek; 
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Mr. Adams's works have been adopted at the principal Public Schools, as well as very generally 
throughout the country. The Author's object has been to lighten the labour of the teacher 
and student when engaged with the rudiments of the Greek and Latin languages. It is con- 
fessedly difficult for a boy to understand the meaning of the rules of grammar without the 
assistance of copious progressive examples to accompany their study, which will illustrate and 
bring them home to him. Teachers are now generally agreed that Grammar cannot be 
thoroughly learned without constant practice in translation, not only from Greek or Latin 
into English, but also from English into Latin or Greek. The Delectuses and Exercises have 
been drawn up with a view to supply this want, and by affording the pupil continual assistance 
in illustrating the meaning of the rules which he learns, to fix them firmly in his memory. 

The Greek Delectus and Exercises are adapted chiefly to the arrangement of Wordsworth's 
Greek Grammar; the Latin Delectus and Exercises to that of the Eton and King Edward the 
Sixth's Grammars. But it should be understood that there is scarcely any Grammar now in 
use, to which they will not serve as accompaniment almost equally well. 
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In royal 8vo., 1176 pages, elegantly printed upon fine paper, bound in cloth, price 18s., 

or half bound, morocco, £1 Is. • 

D. JOH. ALBEBTI BENGELII 

Gnomon Novi Testamenti 

In quo ex Nativa Yerborum, vi Simplicitas, Profunditas, Concinnitas, Salabritas sensuum 
Coelestium indicator. Editio Tertia per Filium superstitem M. Em. Bengelium quon- 
dam curata, Quarto Recusa, adjuvante Joanne Sttudel. 

The work has long been considered indispensable to the Biblical student, and, indeed, so 
popular is it in this country, that an English translation is announced ; but, from the nature 
of the contents, it is needless to say that a translation, however well executed, can only lessen 
its general utility ; for the critical nicety of the author — the great merit of the book — will not 
bear transferring to another language than that in which it was originally written. 

In 2 Vols. 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 21s. 

Sophoclis Tragoediae, 

THE GREEK TEXT, WITH ANNOTATIONS, INTRODUCTION, ETC., BT E. WUNDER. 

A New Edition, with the Notes literally translated into English, and a Collation of 

DindorfiTs Text. 

* # * Each of. the Plays can be had separately, stitched in a neat wrapper, price 3*. 

Demy 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

The Conjugation of the Greek Verb 

Made easy for the use of Schools, according to Professor Thiersch's system, developed 
in his German Greek Grammar. By the Rev. Dr. Tiarks, late Minister of the German 

Protestant Reformed Church in London. 

In 1 Vol. crown 8vo., neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 

The Elements of Hebrew Grammar ; 

Together with an Appendix on Chaldee Grammar. 
By Jambs G. Murphy, LL.D., &c., &c 

" To show our high opinion of this work, and the importance we attach to a good practical 
Hebrew Grammar, we have devoted to the subject a larger space than can usually be expected 
for works of the class, and are prepared to say that it is better than nineteen-twentieths of 
those which continually issue from the press, which have as little variety of detail and as little 
originality of plan, as can be imagined." — Clerical Journal. 



New Edition, 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. 

Titi Livii Historiarum Liber XXI. 

EX~RECENSIONE BEKKERI. 

With English Notes and a Map. Cambridge. 
In demy 8vo. boards, price 2s. a New and Literal Translation of 

The Twenty-first Book of Livy. 

In 12mo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

Thucydides's History of the Plague of Athens, 

In English, with Notes explanatory of its Pathology. 
By Chas. Collier M.D., F.R.S., &c, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
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BY THE EEV. DR. TIARXS. 

Twelfth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

1. Practical Grammar of the German Language. 

Eighth Edition. 12 mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2. Progressive German Reader, 

Containing Grammatical Exercises, Easy Letters, Short Stories, Historical Sketches, 

Dialogues, Idiomatical Phrases and Proverbs. 

Eleventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

3. Exercises for Writing German. 

Adapted to the Rules of his German Grammar. 
l2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

4. Key to the Exercises for Writing German, 

Which may also be used as a Reading Book for practising the Rules of Grammar by 

those who do not wish to write Exercises. 

Eighth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

5. Introductory Grammar of the German Language, 

with an Introductory Reader, and Introductory Exercises. 

12mo. cloth, 2s. 

6. Sacred German Poetry, or Collection of Hymns. 

18 mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

7. Goethe's Faust, 

With Explanations of the most difficult Words and Phrases, to which are added the two 
celebrated Hymns, Stabat Mater and Dies Irs, in the original, with a German Metrical 

Translation. 

The estimation in which this series of Elementary Works is held, is proved by their con- 
stant and daily increasing sale, the best test of their merit and practical utility. 

BY DR. ALBERT BABTELS. 

Fourth Edition. Square 16 mo. neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6<L 

1. The Modern Linguist; 

Or, Conversations in English, French, and German ; preceded by Rules for the Pronun- 
ciation of German, a copious Vocabulary, and a Selection of Familiar Phrases ; and 
followed by Models of Receipts, Bills of Exchange, Letters, Notes, Tables of English, 
French, and German Coins, and of English and French Weights and Measures. 

Fourth Edition. 18 mo. bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

2. The Modern Linguist, 

in English and German (only). 

It has been the aim of the compiler of these Works to introduce only such phrases and ex- 
pressions as refer more exclusively to the current topics of the day j so as to render them more 
practically useful to the student and to the traveller, than the majority of Guides and Dialogue 
Books hitherto published. 
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BY FRANZ DEMMLER, 

Professor of German at the Royal Staff College, Sandhurst 
Second Edition, considerably Enlarged and Improved. 1 Vol. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

1. Compendious Grammar of the German Language. 

" Mr. Demmler's Grammar is, so to speak, a popular version of the Grimm-Becker system, 
by which the elementary part is reduced to the utmost simplicity by one who, for many years 
sole German Master at the Royal Military College, had to teach under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty the grammar from the language, not the language from the grammar, and conse- 
quently who has produced a book, not only admirably adapted for self-instruction, but which 
cannot fail to assist German teachers in imparting, with more than ordinary facility, a sound 
and practical knowledge of the language to their pupils." 

New Edition. 12 mo. cloth, 4s. 

2. German Reader, 

A Selection of Extracts from distinguished German Authors, in Prose and Verse. 

Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

3. Exercises on the German Grammar. 



12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

4. Key to the German Exercises. 

These Works, by the German Professor at Sandhurst College, have been specially compiled 
for the course of study pursued there, and at the other Institutions connected with it. 



BY WILLIAM BUNGEE, 

German Master to the College for Ladies, Brixton, 8fc, fyc. 
New Edition, 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

1. German Travelling Conversations, 

For Schools and Tourists; German and English on opposite pages, interleaved with 

blank paper. 

12mo. cloth, 5s. 

2. German Tales and Poetry by the Best Authors, 

Selected and adapted for the use of English Students, with a complete Vocabulary of 

the Prose Text. 

BT GEOEGE CEABB. 

12mo. cloth, 5s. 

1. Extracts from the Best German Authors. 

Eighth Edition, entirely remodelled and considerably enlarged, with Analytical Trans- 
lation, Notes, and a copious Vocabulary, for the use of Beginners. By Da. H ausmann. 

Twelfth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2. Elements of German and English Conversation 

on Familiar Subjects, 

With a Vocabulary to each Dialogue. With additions and corrections by Dr. Bernays. 

BT F. AHN. 

Parts I. and II. in 1 vol., 12mo. cloth, 3s. Part I., separately, Is. Part II., Is. 6d. 

Part III. (Reading Course), Is. 6d. 

New Practical and Easy Method of Learning the 

German Language. 

Also : A Key to Ditto, Sew it d, 8d. 
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BY G. A. FEILING, 

German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and at the City of London 

1 School. 

Second Edition. 12mo. roan, 5s. 

1. Practical Guide to the Study and Grammar of 

the German Language, 

Containing the Essential Parts of Grammar, with Progressive Exercises and easy Prose 

Compositions. Especially adapted for Schools. 

12mo. cloth, 4s. 

2. A Key to the Exercises and Prose Compositions 

Contained in the above. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. roan, 5s. 

3. A Complete Course of German Literature for 

Beginners, 

" 'The Practical Guide,' and the ' Course' are two excellent volumes, containing a large 
amount of well-arranged matter." — Military Spectator. 

BY DR. M. M. FISCHEL, 

of Queen's College, London. 
Second Edition, corrected and improved. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

A German Reading Book 

On an entirely new principle ; a story by Franz Hoffman, literally translated with copious 
grammatical notes, explanations of idioms, and an Elementary German Grammar. 

" This little work is on a new plan, combining, as it does, the literal translation of the 
Hamiltonian and similar systems, with the early approach to grammar advocated by the old 
school. . . . i The pupil learns the grammar imperceptibly as he proceeds with the story, and 
at the end of the course finds himself — he scarcely knows how— tolerably erudite." — 

The Times. 
" This book ought to be in the hands of every one desirous of acquiring German quickly."— 

The Press 



BY CHAELES EULENSTEIN, 

Late Professor of the German Language at Bath. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 

1. An Easy Grammar of the German Language, 

Containing the Elements of Grammar, Progressive Exercises, Select Reading Lessons, 

a Collection of the most Necessary Words, a Series of Familiar Sentences, and a 

Collection of Idiomatic Expressions. For the use of Schools and Private Teaching. 

Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

2. Progressive Exercises for Speaking German. 

A Supplement to all German Grammars. 

BT D. BOILEATJ. 

New Edition. 12mo. boards, reduced from 7s. to 3s. 6d. 

1 . A Complete Course of Instruction in the German 

Language, 

In which attention is particularly directed to peculiarities in Grammatical Forms and 
Constructions ; exemplified by Selections from the best Authors. 

New Edition. 12mo. cloth boards, 5s. 

2. On the Nature and Genius of the German 

Language. 
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BY ML A. , 

Professor of the German Language and Literature at the London University. 
Second Edition, corrected and augmented. Two parts in 1 vol., 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

1 . Materials for translating English into German. 

Either part can be had separately, price 3s. 
2. Key to ditto. By Dr. Erdmann. 8vo. sewed, 3s. 6<L 

Second Edition, thoroughly revised. ] 2mo. cloth, 5s. 

3. Fifty Lessons on the Elements of the German 

Language ; with a Lexicon. 

The author intended, by these two volumes, to introduce the English student into the art 
of writing and speaking German from the first elements to the most difficult parts. The 
plans adopted in both, varying according to the proficiency of the pupil, have met with the 
approval both of distinguished teachers and of scholars who have made use of the books without 
the assistance of a master. Much has been added in the New Edition to facilitate the study, 
to simplify the rules, and to make the exercises as useful as possible. 

t 

Second Edition, corrected and improved, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

4. The First German Reading Book 

For English children and beginners in the study of the German Language. 

This very admirable little work has met with much success, and is as well suited for adults 
commencing the study of the language as for children. 

Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth boards, 5s. 

5. Ermeler's Deutsches Lesebuch, or German 

Reading Book. 

New Edition, enlarged by the addition of explanatory notes, improved, and adapted to the 

use of. English Students. 

This is one of the most desirable and useful Reading Books that can be placed in the hands 
of a student of the German language. The selection has been made with great taste and care, 
and does not contain any but the most perfect specimens of composition. 

12mo. cloth, 68. 

6. Wendeborn's German Grammar. 

Eleventh Edition, entirely remodelled by Professor A. Heimann. 

BY THE BEV. DR. EMIL OTTO, 

Professor at Heidelberg. 
Second Edition. 12 mo. cloth, 5s. 

1. German Conversation Grammar. 

12 mo. hoards, 2s. 

2. Key to the Exercises. 

12mo. boards, 2s. 
^^ » * 

3. First German Book. 
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BT DR. H. STEINMETZ, 

Teacher of German, at the Bedford Schools. 
12mo. cloth, 28. 

1. First Reading Book, 

Being a Selection of Grimm's Tales, and elegant Extracts of Poetry. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. 

12mo. stiff covers, Is. 6d. 

2. The Accidence of German Grammar, 

Shewing in a simple Tabular Form the Inflections of the various Parts of Speech. 

" In the little book before us, Dr. Steinmetz has copiously and judiciously illustrated by 
examples every phase of declension and conjugation. The combined declension of pronoun, 
adjective, and substantive, which puzzles so many who are otherwise fair German scholars, is 
here so clearly set forth, and so abundantly illustrated, as to remove all difficulty In tine, 
we can confidently recommend this Accidence as better adapted to the wants of young children 
than any other we have yet met with." — Critic. 

12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

3. German Exercises, 

For the use of Beginners, to enable them to write and speak the German Language with 

correctness and fluency. With a Key. 

BT THE LATE PE0FE8S0E WITTICH, 

Formerly Teacher of German in University College, London. 
Sixth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

1. A German Grammar. 

Tenth Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

2. German Tales for Beginners, 

Arranged in progressive Order. 
New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

3. German for Beginners; 

Or, Progressive Exercises in the German Language. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

4. A Key to the above. 

BY I. MAECXJS. 

Late German Master at the Polytechnic Institution, Birmingham, 

Square 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

1. A Comparative Vocabulary of the English and 

German Languages. 

This little work is compiled on an entirely new and original plan, and will be found of great 
assistance in tracing the connection between the two languages, and in shewing the value and 
bearing of numerous idiomatical expressions. 

8vo. sewed, Is. 

2. The Declension of the German Article, Adjec- 

tive, Pronoun, and Noun. 
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Fluegel's German and English, and English and 

German Dictionary. 

New Edition, adapted to the English Student, with great additions and improvements 

By C. A. Fbiling, Da. A. Hbimann, and J. Oxenford. 

2 vols. 8vo., cloth boards, £1 4s. 

It is very desirable that parties wishing to have this work should be particular in specifying 

the New London Edition, as there are two other editions : the one more bulky and much 

dearer, the other, edited by the son of the Lexicographer, smaller, and somewhat cheaper, 

but both greatly inferior in point of utility for the English student, having been compiled 

without Euglish assistance, and especially for the use of German Students. 

Royal 18mo. (760 pages), 7s. 6d. 

Fluegel's Abridged German and English, and 
English and German Dictionary, 

For the Use of Travellers and Schools. 

In 2 vols., 4to. sewed, reduced from £2 16s. to £1 8s. ; half-calf, £1 18s. ; half-morocco 

or rnssia, £2 5s. 

English and German, and German and English 
Dictionary, By Dr. J. L. Hilpert. 

The vols, may be had separately. German-English, 20s.; English-German, 12s. 

Also, in 2 stout vols., 8vo. 1900 pages, sewed, 7s.; bound in 1 voL, cloth, 8s.; half- 
morocco, flexible back, 10s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of the Aboye. 

For their extent, these are nnquestionably the cheapestGerman and English Dictionaries extant. 

Fifth Edition, 12mo. roan, 5s. 6d. ; sewed, 4s. 6d. 

ElwelTs new and complete English and German 

Dictionary 

For general use, containing a concise grammar of either language. Dialogues with 
reference to grammatical forms and rules on pronunciation. 

BT DR. F. W. THTEME. 

Sixth Edition, 12 mo. roan, 7s. 

Black's New and Complete Grammatical English- 
German and German-English Dictionary, 

In Two Parts, in which are introduced the Genitives, Plurals, and Irregularities to 
Substantives, the Comparative Degrees of Adjectives, and the Irregularities of Verbs, 
arranged in the Alphabet, as well as under their Roots ; also the Pronunciation and 

Construction of Words throughout the Language. 

Tauchnitz's Pocket Dictionaries, 

Being a series of Dictionaries in all Languages. 
Sq. 18mo., roan, each containing two parts, the languages being reversed : 

s. d. 



English and German .36 

English and Danish . . .46 
English and Swedish • . .46 



s. d. 

English and French . . .40 
English and Italian . . .40 
English and Russian . . .46 



For the remainder, see separate Catalogue. 
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BY A. TBOPPAHEGEB, 

Professor of German at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

Fifth Edition. 12mo. roan, 6s. 

English German Grammar, 

With Reading Lessons, systematically arranged to show the affinity existing between the 
English and German Languages ; accompanied by Progressive Exercises. 

BY 0. M. HEILNEE. 

8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d., originally published at 10s. 

Grammar of the German Language philosophically 

developed. 

" To those who wish to learn to read and speak German rapidly and correctly, two great 
essentials not often united, Mr. Heilner's Grammar offers many advantages which are but 
seldom placed before the student in so clear and tangible a form. It is the work of a most 
accomplished philologist, whose knowledge of the various offshoots of the great Teutonic stem 
has enabled him to keep in view throughout the close affinity still existing in the English, 
through the Anglo-Saxon, with the modern spoken and written language of Germany, both in 
the analogies of the two languages and in their etymological constructions. An Englishman, 
who understands the structure of his own language, will find but little difficulty in acquiring a 
sound knowledge of German by its means, even without a master." 

12 mo. cloth boards, 4s. 

A Treatise on the Pronunciation of the German 

Language. By G. Nagel. 

Adapted to the use of Beginners, and for Students who require only to rectify their 

pronunciation. 

" The theory is Becker's ; but Mr. Nagel has worked it out on a plan of his own, carefully 
discussing the value of every letter and the principles of accentuation in detail, illustrating 
his remarks with copious exercises. It is altogether a very useful book, and unique in its kind— 
and we are not aware of any other that will fully supply its place." — Times. 

BY DR. OLLENDORFF. 

In 1 vol. 12mo., neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d., 

1. A new and easy method of learning the 

German Language. 

Translated (unabridged) from the original French Edition. By Henry W. Dulckbn. 

12mo. 3s. 6d. 

2. Key to the above. 

BY matiamp BERNARD. 

Fcap. 8vo., bound in cloth, 5s. 

German Equivalents for English Thoughts. 

"This is just the book every learner is in want of — not a book of dialogues, still less a 
vocabulary, nor exclusively a book of idioms. For instance, you have to pay 'your footing/ 
yonr entrance-money, and yon find you must use the word Antritts-geld; and again you have 
to pay your admission, your entrance-money, and that instead of Antritts-geld, the word you 
want is Evnlrittt-geld, Then you want to speak of high and low 'people/ and find two 
nouns, die Qrotzen wnd Oermgen, must be used, whereas high and low, as applied to ' places/ 
is oben v/nd unten, two adverbs/ 1 
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On a sheet, Is., or neatly mounted in case, 2s. 6d. 

An Easy and Comprehensive Tabular Synopsis 

Of the difficult Grammatical Forms of the German Language. By Monsieur J. 
Octave, m.a.. Professor of French and German, Bath. 

BY A. S0UNEN8CHEIN and J. S. STALLYBBASS. 

In one vol. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

German for the English. 

A First Reading Book, containing Easy Poems in German, with Interlinear Translations, 
and Illustrated by Notes and Tables, chiefly Etymological. 

" This is a most useful little book, either for self-instruction or for use with a master. The 
eye may at first be startled at such Germanisms as ' Throat-sounds ' for ' Gutturals' and 
' Word-building* for 'Formation of Words; but the authors, in introducing a new system 
of teaching, appear to have ignored the older terms, and to have denizened the present German 
words by a literal translation into English. Both Anglo-Saxon and the modern German have 
the same Teutonic roots. Of this circumstance the authors have availed themselves, to pro- 
vide the English novice with a rich and full vocabulary of German words in the section of ' the 
changes of sound which words undergo vn passing from German into English? by which, of 
course is simply meant the difference of form the Teutonic root assumes in the older Anglo- 
Saxon and English, and the more recent Hoch-Deutsch, as now spoken and written in Ger- 
many. The third part consists of ' Easy Poems, with Interlinear Translations ' and useful 
notes. The book is indeed ' German for the English,' in its strictest sense, and addresses itself 
quite after a German fashion of its own to the English pupil." 

One vol. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

German made Easy. By Professor Selig. 

A New, Practical, and Speedy Method for Self-Instruction in the German Language, in 
which the Accentuation and Pronunciation are given, and adapted throughout to the 

English Manner of Spelling. 

" For students who wish to obtain a sufficient knowledge of the German language for con- 
versational purposes, M. Selig's manual for self- instruction will be found a useful work, and 
one of the best substitutes yet offered for vi/vd voce tuition. The phrases and dialogues are 
well selected and arranged, and the correct pronunciation can be readily understood by the help 
of the signs and interpretations, to which a key is given at the commencement of the volume. 
The accentuation and pronunciation are given, and adapted throughout to the English 
manner of spelling." — Literary Gazette. 

12mo. cloth, 28. 

Stromeyer's German Exercises, 

With a Grammatical Introduction, being a Guide to German Writing. 



12mo. cloth, 3s. 



Tieck's Blaubart, ein M'archen in fiinf Akten, 

With a translation of difficult words and passages, explanation of Grammatical 

peculiarities, &c, by H. Apel. 



8vo. cloth bds., 4s. 6d. 

Kohlrausch's Kurze Darstellung der Deutschen 

Geschichte, 

With copious English Notes, and a short Sketch of German Literature*. By Dr. A. 
Bensbach, Professor of German at Queen's College, Galway. 

This work contains an excellent compendium of Kohlrauscb's well-known History of Ger- 
any. The notes were specially compiled for the use of Winchester College. 



many 
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12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, 

Arranged for the use of Students, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Interlinear Translations 
of the First Scenes. By M. Behr, Ph. D., late Professor of the German Language at 

Winchester College. 

12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fiinf M'archen aus der Tausend und Einen Nacht. 

This little work contains a translation, by A. L. Grimm, of five of the most popular tales from 
the Arabian Nights. It was reprinted at the suggestion of Dr. Tiarks, and is used in many 

schools. 

Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

Das Kalte Herz. By Wilhelm Hauff. 

With a word for word Translation of the first dozen pages, Translation of difficult Passages, 
and Grammatical Notes. By H. Apbl, German Master at King Edward's School, 

Birmingham. 

BT DE LA MOTTE FOTTQUE. 

Square 12 mo. cloth, 2s.; sewed, Is. 6d. 

1. Undine, 

Square 12rao. cloth, 3s.; sewed 2s. 6d. 

2. Sintram und seine Gefahrten. 

Square 12mo. cloth, 2s. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

3. Die beiden Hauptleute. 

Square 12 mo. cloth, 2s. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

4. Aslauga's Bitter. 

Square 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

5. Die Jahreszeiten, 

Consisting of the above four works, complete in one volume. 

The above editions of Fouqn6's celebrated Romances, known as the " Four Seasons," are 
elegantly and correctly reprinted, and adapted both for presents and reading books. 

The following Catalogues of Modern Books in Foreign Languages, including Ele- 
mentary Works, may be obtained on application, or sent by post for a single stamp. 

1. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature, 

2. German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, 

Russian, and Northern Literature. 

3. French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 

Literature. 
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FRENCH, 



BY 0. C. ANGOVILLE, 

French Master at Winchester College. 
Third and Revised Edition, thick 12mo., 685 pages, bound in roan, 6s. 6d. 

A Complete Treatise on French Grammar, 

Illustrated by numerous Exercises. 

The Author of this excellent work is Professor of the French Language at Winchester Col- 
lege, and was formerly French Master at the Naval School at Gosport, Ac. Ac. His Grammar 
has been introduced in several schools and private families with great and well-merited success; 

-* 

BT A. KAXIEB. 

Second Edition, carefully revised. 32mo. stiff wrapper, Is. 

1. A French Phrase-Book, 

After the plan of the Abbe Bossut. 
32mo. stiff cover, Is. 

2. A French Word-Book, 

On the same plan. 
32mo. stiff cover, Is. 6d. 

3. First French Reading-Book, 

Comprising extracts from Mme. Guizot, Ruthiere, Florian, Barthele'my, and Chenedolle, 

with a literal Interlinear Translation. 

32mo. stiff cover, Is. 6d. 

4. Second French Reading-Book, , 

Comprising Extracts, in prose and verse, from French Classical Authors, with Ex- 
planatory Notes. 

BT ANDRE SEABS, 

Professor of the French Language at the Liverpool Collegiate Schools. 
One thick Volume. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

1. A Complete Course of Instruction in the 

French Language. 

In Three parts, which may also be had separately, as follows : — 

12mo. cloth, 2s. 

2. Grammatical Course. 

12mo. cloth, 28. 

3. Reading and Translation Course. 

CONTAINING PROSE AND POETRY. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 

4. Conversational and Mercantile Course, 

Containing Commercial Letters, Models of Bills and Receipts, Mercantile, Railway, and 
Colloquial Phrases, Familiar Dialogues, Notes and Letters, and Scenes from Moliere. 
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Fourth Edition. Conveniently printed in pocket size, 2s. neatly bound in cloth, 

Bartel's Modern Linguist; 

Or, Conversations in English and French, followed by Models of Receipts, Bills of 
Exchange, Letters, Notes, Tables of French and English Coins, &c. 

Two parts in 1 thick Vol. 32mo. 990 pages, roan, 3s. 

Blanc's Pocket Dictionary of the French and 

English Languages. 

This is the cheapest French Dictionary ever published. 
Neuvieme Edition. 12mo. roan, 5s. 

Fables de Lafontaine, 

Avec Notices sur sa Vie et sur celles d'Esope et dePh£dre, et des Notes, parM.ns Lbvizac 

12mo. handsomely bound in cloth, 4s. 

Les Deux Perroquets ; 

Ouvrage Francais destine* a faciliter auz Anglais la Causerie elegante, la Lettre et le 
Billet, a l' usage des Dames, des Jeunes Filles, et des Enfans : par Une Dame. 

" To recommend this little book to general favour it is only necessary to state briefly its 
useful object, which is to facilitate the acquirement by the English of the particular tone and 
idiom of the every day language spoken and written in the best French society, the ' talk,' the 
prattle, the chat, the gossip, but all perhaps better expressed by the term ca/userie than by any 
English word that at present occurs to us. Without this acquiremeut no one can get on in 
Paris, though he may have long studied the language and acquired a familiar acquaintance 
with the most elegant French writers." — Morning Chronicle. 



Neuvihne Edition. 12mo. roan 4s. 

Numa Pompilius, par Florian, 

Revue et soigneusement corrigee, par N. Wanostrocht. 



18mo. roan, 3s. 

Nugent's Pocket Dictionary of the French and 

English Languages, 

IMPROVED BT BROWN AND MARTIN, 

Containing all the words in general use, the Scotch expressions, and the usual technical 
terms, the accentuation and pronunciation adapted to the French and English idiom. 

24mo. bound in extra cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 

Nugent's French and English Dictionary, 

IMPROVED BT SMITH, 

Containing all English Words in general use, the pronunciation of the English in the 

French Sounds, Scotch Words from Sir Walter Scott's Novels, Coins, Weights, and 

Measures ; list of proper names and elements of French Grammar, &c, &c. 

12mo. roan, 4s. 

Wanostrocht's Grammar of the French Language, 

With Practical Exercises, revised and enlarged, by J. C. Tabvsr. 



In 2 Parts. Part L, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

French Conversation-Grammar, 

A New and Practical Method of Learning the French Language. By Dr. Emil Otto, 

Author of the " German Conversation-Grammar/' 
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SPANISH. 



BT PROFESSOR E. DEIMAR. 

Sixth Edition. Carefully revised, 12mo. cloth, 8s. 

1. A Complete Theoretical and Practical Grammar 

of the Spanish Language, 

In a Series of Lectures, with Copious Examples and Exercises written with the new 
Spanish Orthography, and particularly adapted for Self-Tuition. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2. Key to the Exercises contained in Ditto. 

12mo. cloth (300 pages), 7s. 

3. Modelos de Literatura Espanola: 

Or, Choice Selections in Prose, Poetry, and the Drama, from the most celebrated Spanish 
writers, from the Fifteenth Century to the Present Day ; with a brief sketch of Spanish 

literature, and explanatory notes in English. 

Third Edition. Enlarged and improved, square 18 mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A New Guide to Spanish and English Conver- 
sation. By J. Rowbotham. 

Consisting not only of Modern Phrases, Idioms, and Proverbs, but containing also a 
copious Vocabulary ; with Tables of Spanish Moneys, Weights, and Measures, for the 

use of Spaniards. 

NEUMAN AND BARETTI'S SPANISH DICTIONARY. 

Eleventh Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. cloth 28s. 

A Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages, 

ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY NEUMAK AND BABBTTI, 

Wherein the words are correctly explained according to their different meanings, and a 
variety of terms relating to the Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Merchandise, Navigation, 
and Trade elucidated. Thoroughly revised and enlarged by the addition of many 
thousand words, greatly improved, carefully collated in both parts, and enriched by a 
copious list of Geographical and other proper names. By M. Seoane, M.D., Member 

of the University of Salamanca. 

12mo. roan (714 pages), 6s. 

An Abridgement of the above, 

For the use of Travellers and Schools. 



BASED UPON THE OLLENDORFFIAN SYSTEM. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, reduced to 6s. 
A new method of learning to read, write, and speak the 

Spanish Language in Six Months, 

The original American Edition. Adapted for the use of Schools, and for Self-Instruction. 

By V. Velasquez and T. Simonne. 

Key to the above, 3s. 6d. 

Complete lasts of Spanish and Italian Books can be had on application. 
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ITALIAN. 

BARETTI'S ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 

2 Vols- 8vo. cloth, £1 10s. 

A New Dictionary of the Italian and English 

Languages, 

Based upon that of Baretti, and containing among other additions and improvements 
numerous Neologisms relating to the Arts and Sciences; a Variety of the most approved 
Idiomatic and Popular Phrases ; the Inflections of Irregular Verbs, and the Anomalous 
Plurals of Substantives ; and a copious List of Geographical and Proper Names, both 
Ancient and Modern, compiled by J. Davenport and G. Comelati. 

Second Edition, Two Parts in 1 thick Vol.,32mo. 834 pages, roan, 3s. 6d. 

New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and English 

Languages. By 8. H. Blanc. 

Compiled from Baretti, Graglia, and others. 
Thick 8vo., 900 pages, cloth boards, 7s., published at 15s. 

Classic Readings in Italian Literature. 

A Selection from the Prose Writings of the best Italian Authors from the 13th Century 
to the present time ; with Notes and Biographical Notices. By G. Cannizzaro. 

I Vol. 12 mo. roan, 6s., sewed, 5s. 

Dictionary of the Italian and English Languages. 

By W. James and G. Grassi. 

For general use, with the Italian Pronunciation, and Accentuation of every Word 
Technological Terms of Science and Art, of Mechanics, &c. 

— 

Two Parts in 1 Vol. 18mo. roan, 4s. 6d. 

Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian 

Languages. By C. Graglia. 

With considerable Additions, and a compendious Italian Grammar. 

8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Raccolta di Poesie, 

Tratte dai piu celebri Autori antichi e moderni, ad uso degli Studiosi della Lingua Italiana. 

BY F. VENOSTA, 

Profestor of the Italian Language at Brighton. 
This work is a graduated collection, containing extracts from more than forty Poets, care- 
fully selected for the use of Young Ladies desirous of acquiring a knowledge of Italian. 

12 mo. cloth, 48. 6d. 

Italian Conversation-Grammar, 

A New and Practical Method of Learning the Italian Language. By Charles 
MAB.au ard Sauer, Professor of Italian at the Public Commercial School of Leipsic. 

BT JOHN MILLHOUSE. 

Second Edition, 2 Vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

1. A New English-Italian and Italian-English Pro- 
nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary. 

Second Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

2. English and Italian Dialogues, with Models of 

Letters. 
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In crown 8vo. price 6s. handsomely bound in cloth, 

Short Lectures on Plants, 

for Schools and Adult Classes. 
BT ELIZABETH TWINING, 

Author qf" IBustratums of the Natural Orders of Plants." 



1. On Plants in General. 

2. The Seed. 

3. The Root. 

4. The Stem. 

5. The Leaves. 

6. The Flower. 



7. The Fruit. 

8. Palms. 

9. Plants used for Food. 

10. Plants used for Clothing. 

11. Distribution of Plants. 

12. The Culture of Plants. 



These simple Lectures were, in substance, first given to young women who had no 
previous knowledge of the subject, nor of any other branch of Natural History. They 
are intended to explain the formation of plants and their different parts to those who 
know them only by sight, without understanding their structure or use. All difficult 
technical and scientific words have been avoided as far as possible, and the endeavour 
has been to render the subject sufficiently interesting to induce the scholars to search 
further for themselves. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" Wherever lectures are given, either to schools or to working men's classes, this handy and 
useful volume will be found an admirable assistant."— &l. James* s Chronicle. 

" While there is much food for reflection for the more mature portion of the community, 
they are so simple, that an intelligent child of eight or nine years old will feel pleasure in read- 
ing them." — Englishwoman's Review. 

"In addition to its moral and religious tendency, Miss Twining's book is adapted, in every 
practicable instance, to bring the information communicated into actual use in social and 
domestic life, for the equal correction of popular mistakes, and the suggestion of correlative 
improvements, based upon the scientific progress that has been gained. The style is easy, 
graceful, entirely free from discouraging technicalities, and the mode of treating the various 
subjects in discussion is remarkable for its attractiveness and felicity." — Londonderry 
Standard. 

" A valuable addition to the school or village library." — Clerical Journal. 

" The aim has been to lead the pupil into an understanding of the organic construction of 

Elante, and of their uses as regards mankind ; and the science is treated rather as an important 
ranch of knowledge, than a hobby to be followed for amusement." — Critic 

In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Principles of Education 

PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED, 

BT CHAELES COLLIER, M.D., F.R.S., 

Fellow of the Royal College qf Physicians, Sfc. 

"The first chapter of the essay is devoted to the consideration of the natural endowments o 
human beings ; and this preliminary inquiry, by indicating the faculties and propensities on 
which Education has to act, may tend to shew the true basis on which it must rest. The 
second contains brief summaries of the systems of some of the most celebrated writers of 
ancient and modern times, which may well serve as commentaries upon our present systems 
and opinions. And the third is intended to explain the method by which, under all circum- 
stances, Education, in its fullest and truest sense, may be made to minister to the moral good 
and intellectual improvement of the individual." — Preface. 
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